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Confessions of a Book Jacket Designer 


mw I Sold Anita! 
The Pulse of Historical Novels 
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Push or Pull? 


— 





HICH is it that helps us sell manuscripts for our 
authors? 

Pull—even when an editor-friend is on the other 
end of the line—drags just so far, then snaps. After all, 
most editors know reasonably well what they are look- 
ing for and are not misled by backscratching or 
lunchtime martinis. Good relations with editors are 
built on our finding salable manuscripts (or those 
which can be made so), tracking down markets, then 
campaigning for a sale—or, if you will, ‘pushing the 
merchandise.” 

This is never a single operation. First we must read 
manuscripts carefully to see whether they have salable 
qualities. Is the writing lackluster, or the subject 
poorly grasped or weakly dramatized? Then we must 
make revision suggestions. Or is an idea so shopworn 
or shoddily written that the author is beating a dead 
horse? Then we must tactfully remove the whip from 
his hand. Only when we have something in shape to 
sell can we use “pull’’—and then it’s mainly push! 

In pushing the sale of one book we made contact with 53 editors—2 in Phila- 
delphia, 4 in Boston, and 47 in New York. Even after a recent book contract was 
signed we had an exchange of over 20 letters and telephone calls with a local editor, 
just to represent our out-of-state author effectively, not to mention numerous wires 
to the printery, illustration agents and the author himself. Still another book, whose 
contract the author signed without insisting upon a publication date clause, is just 
now getting into print after four years of pushing from our end. 

Just the other day we surprised a writer with checks for reprint rights in Britain 
and Australia on a story we had placed three years before in Canada’s top fiction 
market. We explained that our services continue indefinitely after the original sale, 
which is why we have affiliates in London, Paris, Melbourne and Hollywood. We 
sold one book “down under” that had been out of print in America for 18 years. 

So if you have manuscripts, rough or polished, which you feel stand a chance in 
any market, write to us. Tell us something of yourself and your aims, and submit 
your manuscripts for our complete handling service. We are prompt and fair, and 
always welcome inquiries even if you are not currently a selling writer. We'll do our 
best to change your status, for at time of sale we take 10% commission and refund 
your advance handling fee. 

Typical book sales include: 

















HARPER & BROS., DODD MEAD, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, HOUGHTON MIF- 
FLIN, CROWN PUBLISHERS, D. VAN NOSTRAND, JOHN RIDER, JUPITER 
BOOKS, A. S. BARNES, ACE BOOKS, ZONDERVAN HOUSE, A. A. WYN, STACK- 
POLE, ARCADIA HOUSE, PERENNIAL PRESS, THOMAS ALLEN, LTD., CONDE 
NAST, THOMAS YOSELOFF, H. J. KOK, J. P. BACHEM, W. H. ALLEN, LTD., 
several book clubs, play and TV sales, an International Fiction Award, as well as maga- 
zine sales to dozens of general-interest, sports, womens’ adventure, juvenile, travel, re- 
ligious and technical publications. 











FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, with $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. 
$10.00 for teleplays. $15.00 for books of all lengths. These fees cover all costs of the 
reading, evaluation and marketing. Straight commission for professionals who con- 
firm recent sales, and for non-professionals after your first sale through the 
Associates. 


Lambert Wilson Associates 
The Complete Literary Service 


Eight East Tenth Street > New York 3, New York 


] 
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Selecting a TV Agent 
Dear Editor: 


I agree with Miss Shepard that the problems of 
breaking into the television writing business are 
huge and maddening. Few, if any, studios or net- 
works will even consider material submitted di- 
rectly by a writer without previous and recent 
credits. When the vast number of plagiarism suits 
filed against producers every year are counted, the 
need for protection becomes understandable. 

The new writer must have an intermediary, an 
experienced agent to convince the producer that 
the beginner’s script is worth the time it takes to 
read and evaluate it. If anything, I am surprised at 
the relative ease with which Miss Shepard acquired 
her agent or, for that matter, gained entry to so 
many offices to discuss the subject. 

The Writer’s Guild of America helps and en- 
courages the young writer in many ways. First, 
there are no bars or difficulties set up by the Guild 
to keep out the new competition. Secondly, the 
Guild offers many services such as script registra- 
tion and market lists. 

As Guild President, I am often asked for advice 
how to get those first writing jobs. I think there are 
as many answers as there are writers in Hollywood. 
Somehow, a writer keeps writing and talking and 
hammering on doors until something gives. 

EpMuUND HarTMANN 
Writer’s Guild of America 


Dear Editor: 


Edith Shepherd’s article is interesting and pre- 
sents a recognizable picture of West Coast TV. I 
think the author’s unhappy experience can be laid 
at the door of her New York agent who was remiss 
in not telling her the score even if he doesn’t play 
the game. Most of her experience was unnecessary. 

All Hollywood agents are smart, charming, 
friendly—they bloody well have to be. Ilse Lahn 
is no exception despite Miss Shepherd’s indications 
to the contrary. I fancy I recognized, in the first 
of the four gentlemen who tried to illuminate her, 
my own West Coast co-representative whose good 
advice was: go home and write a story for a going 
show. That Miss Shepherd (without use of any 
personal, physical charms she may possess in real 
life) could hope to cut through the wall which 














HOW anno WHERE 
TO LOOK IT UP 


Indispensable Book for Writers 


This key to the world of knowledge saves many 
valuable hours. It is a master guide to 3,900 
sources of information, both factual and graphical. 


Covering people, places, and things - - of any 
period - - it tells how to get material . . . where to 
find it . . . how to evaluate it. Prevents errors, 


makes looking up background information as easy 
as using a dictionary. 


By Robert W. Murphey. 736 pp.; 654x934; $15.00. 
SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE! 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Dept WR-6 ! 
327 W. 41st St., NYC 36 ; 
Send me Murphey’s HOW AND WHERE , 
% TO LOOK IT UP for 10 days’ examina- 4 
tion on approval. In 10 days I will remit $15.00, plus 4 
few cents for delivery costs, or return book postpaid. 4 
(We pay delivery costs if you remit with this coupon. ' 
Same return privilege.) : 


A 6 shh ois ea tiv acce ead Ret wickeeaen tee : 
RMN 5 x6 560005 pads anneal abtninbas atede a tetn ; 
ee: a 
For price and terms outside U. S. : 
write McGraw-Hill Int'l., N.Y.C. WR-6 , 
‘——““<<ee eee see eeeenaeunacaeannvanaaaand 





WRITER- 
CRAFT 






O. B. CANNON 


Director 


Literary Agents Critics 
A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost . . . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 


takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing fields 
of your choice. 

As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 
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AUTHORS’ AGENT 


By ROBIN McKOWN 


Says one writing teacher: “Your book is 
so informative about what goes on in an 
agency! You’ve got all the answers, neat 
and to the point, to the questions that 
always pop up in my classes. I am going 
to have this book as required reading in 


surrounds the “inner circle” of actual teleplay 
writers (some of them unemployed screenplay 
writers, some of them there through nepotism or 
incredible good luck) it is ridiculous to believe. 
The business of telescripting is, for better or for 
worse, impossible for the average story or book 
author to crash, even if he or she rents an apart- 
ment on the Strip and dispenses free champagne. 

Miss Shepherd and others like her might just 
as well stay home, write stories, books, plays, and 
hope ultimately to sell television rights. Except for 
a few special shows, payment is negligible. Warner’s 
can buy all the published properties it wants for 
its one-hour shows for $500-$600. Some of the top- 
rated half-hour shows pay $250-$300 for their 
rights. The “going shows” that buy hour and half- 
hour originals, through agents, for their anthol- 
ogies, do indeed offer, as the agent says, Miss 
Shepherd’s best hope for direct sales to television 
—though a number of the old reliables are already 





























my courses, and for use at writing off the air. 


conferences.” 


Send today for your copy of this 
helpful writers’ tool. 


DonaLp MacCAMPBELL ) 
12 East 41st St. } 
New York 17, N. Y. 

( 





Dear Editor: 

Having been a freelance writer before becoming 
a literary agent, I am able to understand and sym- 
pathize with Edith Shephard’s viewpoint. I have a 


Julian Messner, Inc., Dept. 60 
8 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of AutHors’ AceNnt by 
|_s Robin McKown. I enclose $2.95 plus 14c post- 











— ~ 28 great amount of sympathy for authors, and none ' 
eared whatsoever for the agent who adopts a superior or 
Address supercilious attitude. 

= City Zone State However, I believe that most of us are earnestly 
s 





searching for new talent. It’s a lot more exciting— 





1 
- 

and more profitable, too—to receive a nice com- j 
mission from a sale than to receive a small reading 1 
‘ 
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MOREHEAD WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


Morehead State College 
8th Annual July 27-Aug. 7 Two Weeks 


fee. In my own case, I actually cheer when some- 
one sends me a marketable piece of literature; and 
when the piece is not up to standard, I think it is 


Rahest Freacis STAFF a our duty to be kind and instructive and, if possible, 
James Still Peggy Simson Curry show our clients how to improve their work. 
Harvey Curtis eae | _. Harry Harrison Kroll Edith Shepherd has told a vivid story. I am 
erald Griffin 2 ; j 
POETRY FICTION sorry she had so much trouble and disappointment. P 
2 Here’s wishing her luck. Good luck, too, to the I 
NONFICTION POET'S THEATRE thousands of honest writers, many of whom will 
Classes ¢ Lectures ¢ Group Sessions ¢ Conferences find the door to success, if they persevere. \ 
Tuition: $15 per week Room: $3 per week Wit Lozier € 
For further information write: Albert Stewart, 134-35 Cherry Ave. , 


Morehead State College, Morehead, Ky. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


NOVELS 
Criticised, edited, revised 


$5 for reading and report 
Novels submitted to publishers 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per |,000 words, 
minimum, $5. Send for information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 








Wisconsin Writers’ Conference 


Dear Editor: 


I notice you didn’t list the University of Wis- ‘ 
consin Summer Sessions for 1959. The Depart- 
ment of English is directing The Writers’ Institute 
from June 22 to August 14. The program includes : 
creative writing courses in the techniques of fic- 
tion, non-fiction, verse and interpretive biography, 
and features August Derlith as the visiting lec- 
turer. Professor Jerry McNeely will direct a course 
in writing for television. For further information, 
address: 





Department of English 
The University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 












































An Open Invitation To Compare 
NYS with all other Writing Courses 


: Beware of Mass Mediocrity 


In a leading article the president of one of America’s great universitys 
is quoted as believing that peering at television screens or listening to 
recordings . . . can only result in mass mediocrity. It is the personal 
touch in teaching that is the NYS specialty. 














1 The experts tell us that it’s never a good 


’ idea to refer to your competition openly. We FOR NYS STUDENTS ONLY! 
wouldn’t know. We're editors, writers and The Great New Book On Writing That 


teachers—not advertising men. But we do 


know, and we say to you with all of the Took 25 Years To Produce 
conviction we command, that NYS compares A 

, favorably on every count with even the most An Exclusive for N.Y.S. Students 

a expensive writing courses. This book was written by the internationally 


known literary agent who directs the work in 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge NYS. Practically every business day for the 
you, in fact, to investigate what each course offers past 25 years this man has talked to editors and 
r before taking any. publishers, counselled professionals, and helped 


’ ; . ‘ beginners. In 25 years he has answered over 
You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active . ° 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their per- 100,000 questions put to him by writers. 


y 
‘ sonal direction at home in your spare time.) You'll You couldn’t buy that experience. How 
- discover that NYS assignments are interesting, stim- many people do you know who have experience 
g a. intensely practical. And that you need not even remotely approaching his? And yet, as 
.- confine the material you submit for comment to an NYS student, and only as an NYS student, 
d formal assignments. can you obtain the distillation of this 25 years 
5 of vastly varied experience in a brilliant new 

° ° ° : book running to over 150,000 words, and 
2) Marketing Professional 10% Basis! covering anything you’ll ever need to know for 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your writing career. 25 years as an active 


n your salable manuscripts for you through a nation- agent, publisher, editor, writer and teacher! 
t. ally-known literary agent who knows the entire And all this experience, in one generous over- 
e range of literary markets intimately. sized book—yours Free as an NYS student. 





ll Yes, however you want to compare value— 
whether it be on the basis of price, material, experi- 
ence, or personal help—NYS meets every competi- 
tive challenge! 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


1. Saturday Evening Post sales for 
NYS students. 


s- 2. Over 700 sales to leading mar- 
kets including Cosmopolitan. 









Send today for our 
free, descriptive book- 
let which explains in 
detail NYS uniquely 
eff —- teaching meth- 

. No cost or Cy 
= of course. First fill 
out and return the cou- 
pon now! 











New York School of Writing 





es 3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Eve- — — A ile we ~~ 

- ning Post, 2 books—and a ma- 

2 jor book club choice—all for Se one Wokine Wal pee 
na one NYS graduate. These are 

. examples. We shall be glad to I Sick BO sa cpt ignite ohne ee 


tell you about sales made for 
NYS graduates to the entire 


ark EE eee ey en renee er 
—— of = oes. os Licensed by the State of New York 


SNE 1s Mech akondssvebeasensdeannhekenr new en cen 























HOW to WRITE and 
SELL NON-FICTION 


Hal Borland. The author of best-sellers and 
hundreds of published articles shows how to 
build a satisfying career in non-fiction writ- 
ing. Professional advice on how to do re- 
search, select a suitable story form, develop a 
personal style, and market the finished ma- 
terial. “Highly recommended for writers in 
any field.”—Robert L. Duffus, N. Y. Times. 
223 pp. $4.00 


GRAMMAR for 
JOURNALISTS 


E. L. Callihan, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. The procedures of correct writing used 
today by newspapers and magazines through- 
out the country. Book helps develop mastery 
of sentence structure and effectiveness. 
Many self-testing exercises, reviews. “It sat- 
isfies a need that has existed for along time.” 
D. H. Bond, West Virginia University. 
397 pp. $4.50 



























Order your books from Dept. W, 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St., New York 10 


































The UZZELLS Have 
THE ONLY SHORT-CUT 


If you are a beginner or a writer knocking 
yourself out for rejection slips, listen! We offer 
you advice in your own interest. You need sound 
instruction in the fundamentals of the writing 
craft. You know this is true but you hope for 
luck, can’t afford competent instruction. You 
can afford such instruction if you mean business; 
it will pay off. 

The basic instruction we've been giving writers 
of fact and fiction has won the gratitude of many 
hundreds of authors the country over, including 
commercial scribes and authors topping best- 
seller lists. We'd like you to read what they say 
about our friendly interest in their success, our 
skill and honesty as collaborators leading to pub- 
lication. You'll find their words and advice in 
our pamphlet, “Literary Services.” It gives full 
information about us. It is free for the asking. 
A good beginning would be the reading of our 
“Narrative Technique,” the book used in our 
instruction. It has sold over 40,000 volumes. By 
return mail for $4.50. 

Drop us a card for the pamphlet or write us 
about your problems. We'll answer personally 
and promptly. We believe in you if you believe 
in yourself. Trust us—and your own good com- 
mon sense. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL #18 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL Surcneee 
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Poetry Oscar 
Dear Editor: 
In reading WD’s poetry article “People Do 
Care,” in the March issue, I was startled to see my 
name jump up at me from page 42. Yes, I was the 
lucky winner of the 1955 Commonwealth Club of 
California award for best book of poetry. So many 
wonderful and exciting things have happened to 
me since that date. For weeks I walked on pink 
clouds and carried my award with me everywhere 
I went. I call it my “Oscar” as I received it about 
the time of year the Oscars are being presented. 
The story was featured from coast to coast. The 
L. A. Times carried a picture in the Sunday edi- 
tion. I was invited to lecture at Women’s Clubs, 
Girl Scout meetings, Kenny Hospital Patient pro- 
grams, etc. 
As a result of “Symphony” I met Aaron Schmul- 

ler of Brooklyn, poet and translator, and we are 
combining our talents for our next book this fall. 

De.ina Marcort PARLE 

16050 Harvest Moon Street 

La Puente, Calif. 


A Little Part of Every Writer is Poet 
Dear Editor: 


I was surprised to find the March issue of WD 
dedicated almost entirely to poetry. This is one 
phase of writing that had previously escaped my 
efforts. Since reading your publication and learn- 
ing the fundamentals of this intriguing endeavor I 
have been composing poetry “like mad.” I had 
supposed this to be a form of mental calisthenics 
in which all writers indulged occasionally to im- 
prove their rhetoric and enlarge their vocabularies. 
But as I progressed further still further I dis- 
covered that: 

Some become immersed in verse, 
And cannot then withdraw, 
E’en tho their rhetoric is diverse, 
And is not tainted with a flaw. 

Hucu W. Dozier 

367 Hearst Ave. 

San Francisco 12, Calif. 


Wrap Up a Sale Here 
Dear Editor: 


As a recent subscriber to WD, I noticed that you 
have been carrying a listing which spells out the 
editorial requirements of various house organs. 

I recently was assigned the duty of editing an 
external house organ called Packacinc ReEviEw. 
I would very much appreciate it if you could make 
reference to this publication. The following copy 
is suggested: 

Packacinc Revigew—Union Bag—Camp Paper 
Corporation, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Issued quarterly—Tom Freston, editor. External 
house organ directed to industrial users of com- 
pany’s line of packaging (corrugated boxes—mul- 
tiwall paper bags—specialty paper bags). Can use 
timely and newsworthy applications of Union- 
Camp products, case histories of how company 
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IF YOU CAN HEAR — 





AUDIO TEACHING is now recognized as the 
most successful method for students of all 
aptitudes. YET—never before has it been 
possible to learn the art of fiction writing in 
your own home — merely by listening! 


ON TAPE OR DISC 


NOW, the newly-created INTERNATIONAL >» 


INSTITUTE OF WRITING offers a complete 
and practical short course in “Effective Fiction 
Writing” by means of modern (33% rpm) 
records or magnetic tape recordings. The 
course is complete in 16 fascinating, informa- 
tive, dramatized talks! It is comparable to oft’ 
repeated visits from a favorite teacher, in the 
privacy of your own home, to instruct you in 
fiction writing on a practical basis. And, 
because you own the recordings — you may 
play each one over and over—use it as often or 
wherever you wish—individually or in groups. 


MEET DICK WILKINSON 


Think of the wonderful advantages of this 
modern method! Couple the method with... 
the 30-year writing and teaching experience of 
one of America’s most-published writers and 
distinguished teacher of writing, Richard Hill 
Wilkinson . . . author of more than 4,000 pub- 
lished short stories, novels, plays; radio, TV 
and motion picture scripts; teacher of Fiction 
Writing at the Boston Center for Adult Educa- 


you positively CAN WRITE! 


‘says RICHARD HILL WILKINSON 


tion, in the Burbank (Calif.) Public Schools 
and the Palmer Institute of Authorship in 
Hollywood. 


Wilkinson has helped hundreds of ambitious 
beginners to start profitable writing careers 
with the Magic Formula for writing salable 
material. Let him help you now with this prac- 
tical series of lessons, which includes the read- 
ing and analyses of published stories! Find out 
what sells! Learn how to “Do it yourself!” 


ASSIGNMENTS AND CRITICISMS 


Here’s an at-home course of instruction with 
highly interesting assignments, one to each 
lesson. Also included is free manuscript criti- 


cism —a great plus value for every enrolled 
student. 


LOW PRICE... only ACT NOW! SEND 


$6.00 for each 30-min- 
ute lesson (in your 
choice of LP or mag- 
netic tape recording). 
Buy each individual les- 
son AS and WHEN you 
want it! OR—earn a 
10% discount by pay- 
ing $86.40 in advance 
for the ENTIRE 16- 
LESSON COURSE. 


Richard Hill Wilkinson's new 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF WRITING 











Don’t delay. Mail the 
coupon today and I'll 
quickly lead you along 
the path to Profitable 
Writing.— R. H. W. 

































FOR LESSON No. 1 
TODAY! LEARN 
PROFESSIONAL 
WRITING this simple 
way. If you should feel 
Lesson No. 1 is not all 
we claim—simply return 
it and your money will 
be refunded. That’s the 
PERSONAL GUAR- 
ANTEE OF RICHARD 
HILL WILKINSON. 


tnternationa! Institute of Writing 
6114 Selma Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Gentlemen: I want to learn effective fiction writing. So... 


Please rush Lesson No. 1. 


I enclose $6.00 (check 


or m.o.) in full payment. 


C] Send the COMPLETE course of 16 fessons for just 
$86.40 (check or m.o.) enclosed. 


SEND: L. P 


or TAPE 


(Check one) 





TO: 








(Name) 












(Street address) 








(City and State) 











Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


i$) we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


6 we guarantee a report within two weeks 
e every story is a contest entry 


$ | our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . but in 1958 we paid out 
$17,975 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


i We'll award our new writer prize each year to a 
writer who makes her first sale to us in that year 


& MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malimgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 














products solved customers, packaging problems. 
Check editor on story suggestions before proceed- 
ing. Payments for articles is determined on an in- 
dividual basis. Will pay extra if adaptable to pub- 
licity use. 

Tuomas E. Freston 

Publicity Director 


Urgent Need For Articles For the 
Rail Market 
Dear Editor: 

Here’s a novelty—a magazine whose free-lance 
writers face very little competition: 

RAILROAD MAGAZINE is a wide-open market, 
with very little competition, for experienced writers 
familiar with railroading. Pays at least 5c a word, 
on acceptance, for feature articles, historical and/ 
or technical railroad information spiked with anec- 
dotes, U.S. and/or Canadian appeal, past or 
modern, 1600 to 3000 words, touch of excitement 
preferred, with or without pix. Usually under- 
stocked. 

Query first, briefly outlining subject and your 
qualifications for handling it. All queries answered 
promptly. 

No biographies, essays, fillers, cartoons, fiction, 
poems, or news items. No photos apart from 
articles. 

FREEMAN Hussarp, Editor 
RAILROAD MAGAZINE 
Poputar Pus.icaTions Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Radio Scripts Needed 
Dear Editor: 

We are interested in freelance radio scripts, 
eight minutes in length . . . three characters, basic- 
ally, but up to five on doubles. Must be of interest 
to Jewish audience. 

Adaptations under p.d. of Jewish stories, or orig- 
inals, historical or fictionized historical episodes. 

Approval will be given on basis of outline. 
Fee is $35.00 per episode. Show has been on the air 
for nine years and has gone through much Jewish 
material. New material will have to be unique. 

SHoLom RuBINSTEIN 
117 West 46th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


© $1,230 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
© “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 








If you want results: Don’ t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
ore r 


e fee is very low. If you want to sell we 





handled on 10%, and 





you: pt. 
a help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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OU want writing to be your one and only career. To 
date you may not have achieved that desire. At this 
point writing must be your second career—but it is a way 
of life which can replace anything else you are doing. This 
announcement is an invitation to a second career. Over 
the years it has been an invitation to a second career for 
le in all walks of life—teachers and truck drivers, 
wyers and loggers, able seamen and accountants, house- 
wives and haberdashers, diplomats and doctors. You name 
the occupation—we’ve probably developed a career writer 
who started in that profession. 





And how? Because the sale of the script you send today is 
important, but not as important as the overall long-range 
picture of repeat sales and a career based on your own 
background and potential. That is why so many ALF clients 
have turned from their careers and regular jobs to full-time 
writing careers. A book, for example, is certainly the start 
of a career, which is why we pay particular attention te 
books and why ALF clients have done so well in the book 
field. A glance at the picture of one of my office bookcases 
loaded with ALF placements (a majority first books) will 
give you an idea of what we mean by long range career 
planning. 





If you had brought us your writing problems it might have 

been your serial that sold to the Post for $15,000, or your 

series that brought $5,000 from the Ladies Home Journal or your book on which was based 
a play that won the Pulitzer Prize and grossed millions. You might have sold a two-part script 
for $4,500 or a short story for $1,250 or a Reader’s Digest piece for $2,500 or your book might 
have been published by Putnam, Lippincott, Doubleday, Harper’s, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Prentice- 
Hall, Messner, Crowell, Macrae-Smith . . . or many others. Or it might have been your story 
: which was bought by Universal International or MGM or 20th Century Fox or Columbia Pictures 
or Schlitz Playhouse or Studio 57 or Matinee Theatre. 


How did the authors I mentioned get started? By telling me about themselves when they sent 
me their scripts. The success of ALF clients is based on backgrounds-into-writing-careers—an 
exclusive. When you send your first scripts (as samples of your writing) be sure to tell 

me about yourself. And that goes for all these catagories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, out until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
8 not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 

e—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talents. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of material, or a book to a legitimate publisher, during the past 


year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we'll get on 
with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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. no matter how you phrase it, we are buying Ne 
novels wherein all the kings are virile and all the V 
queens are willing. The stories we want are purple 


our requirements: with vigor and passion, yet the writing is smooth 


over 40,000 words and grammatically serene, the plot is imaginative, ae 


company fates, the characters plausible and the dialog forthright. | ica: 


biography, historical novels ism 
Peer ae eS We invite your submissions. For our paper- a 


back book lines, we offer a lucrative and continu- 
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ing market. pro 

careful reading phi 
SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPT TO 

prompt decision EDITORIAL OFFICE 


ae ey Newsstand Library Incorporated cr 


5143 W. Diversey Ave. © Chicago 39, Illinois 
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A Full-Time Writing Job Open! 
Dear Editor: 

We have always enjoyed reading “WriTER’s 
Dicest” and believe it does a good job of keeping 
the country‘s writers informed and entertained. 
Since we have developed a working relationship 
with many of your readers, we would now like to 
let them know about some writing jobs that are 
available in our Editorial Department. 


We are planning to enlarge our verse writing 
and humor writing staff by adding ten people. 
These are full-time positions. We are particularly 
interested in finding writers with a good sense of 
humor who can create ideas for studio cards. Of 
course, we are also looking for writers who can 
produce sentimental verses, but right now our 
greatest need is for humor writers. 


For those writers who find it impossible to re- 
locate in the Cleveland area, we would be happy 
to look at and consider buying free lance material. 


Applications for the full-time writing positions, 
and those writers interested in submitting free- 
lance material, should write to: 

GeorGE BurbiTT 

Editorial Director 

AMERICAN GREETINGS CORPORATION 
1300 West 78th Street 

Cleveland 2, Ohio 


New Markets 


Dear Editor: 

We have just produced a new magazine, IssuEs, 
a scholarly publication appearing three times a 
year, and are in the market for suitable material. 
Your readers may be interested in the following 
description of our requirements: 


Issues magazine is a new publication of the 
American Council for Judaism. It seeks probing 
articles in the fields of Middle East problems, soci- 
ology (particularly as related to the general Amer- 
ican scene and to those of the Jewish faith), Juda- 
ism and religion generally, wider inter-faith 
understanding and issues in the Jewish philan- 
thropic field. 

The magazine examines issues created by Zien- 
ism and is dedicated to the development of Juda- 
ism in the evolving pattern of American life and 
providing a complete alternative to Zionism in the 
fields of public affairs, religious education and 
philanthropy. 

Material must be thoroughly researched and 
facts authenticated. Payment is $50 on acceptance, 
for articles of approximately 2,000 words. Write 
for sample copy before querying. Address the 
editor: 

Bit GoTTLieB 





AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR JUDAISM 
201 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 





Dear Editor: 
We are looking for correspondents to do one 
column a month on the tobacco industry. 
Areas that we are interested in are: 
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To People 
who want to 


WRITE FOR PROFIT 


but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write for publi- 
cation but fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to a famous editor on this subject: 
“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writin 
men and women have passed from the scene. Who wii 
take their places? Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment await the new men and women of power.”’ 


A NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 
CAREER AT 50, THANKS 
TO N.1.A. 

“To anyone who has a desire to write, 
| recommend the N.I.A. Course. It 
has given me a career which provides 
a good living for my family and has 
helped me to finally realize a life- 
long dream. Whatever success | have 
enjoyed is due to your training.""— 
Mr. J. W. Overacker, 448 S. Massey 

Street, Watertown, N. Y. 


WRITING APTITUDE TEST — FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a 

FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their mcomes by fiction and 
article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all ap- 
plicants pass this test. Those who do are qualified 
to take the famous N.I.A. course which teaches you 
to write by writing with the New York Copy Desk 
Method. 

You develop your individual style instead of 
trying to copy that of others. Although you work 
at home, on your own time, you are constantly 
guided by experienced writer-editors. It is really 
fascinating work. Each week you see new progress 
as you learn to organize your thoughts, express 
yourself fluently. Many N.I.A. students quickly 
acquire the “professional”? touch necessary for 
sales with their earliest writing assignments. Soon 
they enjoy earnings of $25, $50, $100 and much 
more for stories, articles, news items, etc., easily 
written in sparetime while training. 

Mail the Coupes Now 

But the first step is to take the FREE Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So 
mail the coupon now. Make the first move towards the 
most enjoyable and profitable occupation—writing for pub- 
lication! Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, 


New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of 
N. Y.) (Approved Member, National Home Study Council.) 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Wrrter’s Dicest, June. 


Mr. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
RNa ds nad ousencncsendeastunreenesaeeieneieses 
ee eee 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call. 


7-H-43 











Copyright 1959, Newspaper Institute of America 
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EDITOR Cover: 
. The Isle of Pines was the A 
Richard K. Abbott assignment. Here for a mo- a bi 
ment of relaxation are An- sibl 
MANAGING EDITOR nette and Fred Knoop, sil- rep 
$ houetted against the Carib- ero 
Richard Rosenthal bean Sea. To see how a travel _ 
article takes shape, see Travel : 
ASSISTANT EDITOR by Typewriter, Page 13. | Bre 
Lynn Hautman of 1 
1 Forum Dec 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
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icine Windiatininn 13. Travel by Typewriter, J. R. Challacombe a 
24 Confessions of a Book Jacket Designer, Sydney Buthchkes (tv 
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We are long-established subsidy book publishers for nearly forty years who offer 12 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment: able art work: punctual W 
printers: copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing; distribution Vv 
through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. 
If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 7t 
dially invited to submit it. with the complete certainty on your part that it will be h; 
read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On al 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. sf 
YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, cc 
numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. 
If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 
wise your MS will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 
DORRANCE & COMPANY L 
(Publishers Since 1920) ( 


DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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delphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Washington, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Baltimore, Dallas, Louisville, St. Louis, Denver, 
Tampa. 

At the present time we can offer $3 per column, 
a byline, eventual inclusion in the masthead, pos- 
sible feature assignments at a per word rate, and 
representation in a slick, well put together and 
growing tobacco trade magazine. 

Interested writers should contact Charles Sha- 
piro, Editor, Tosacco JosBer Magazine, 1860 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. Send a brief resume 
of writing background. 


Dear Editor: 

We are publishers of paperback novels. Although 
we are new to this field in the United States 
(twelve books published to date), the Newsstand 
trademark has been familiar for many years to 
British and Commonwealth readers and nearly 
two hundred titles have been published under our 
label. Our books are distributed throughout the 
United States by the All States News Co., 3435 N. 
Harlem Avenue, Chicago. 

NEWSSTAND LiBRARY INCORPORATED 
5143 W. Diversey Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 


Manhunt 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to contact Scott Tabor, I have 
some gag toons to return and perhaps a sale. He 
seems to have changed address. 

E. A. Cari 
INTERNATIONAL 
Cartoon & Gac SERVICE 
5805 Harvard 

Kansas City 88, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 

We’ve been trying to find the whereabouts of 
Hoyt and Alice Barnett, whose last address was 
129 N. Oxford Avenue, Los Angeles 4, California. 
We've had an inquiry about a piece of theirs, and 
Id like to get in touch with them. 

Incidently, we’re moving our offices from the 
7th to the 18 floor in the same building (we’ll 
have the same phone number) this month. It’s 
an expansion move to quarters triple our present 
space. Editors, publishers, and writers are wel- 
come to visit. 

Scott MEREDITH 
Literary AGENCY, INc. 
580 Fifth Avenue 

New York 36, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 
The Ackerman Agency has lost touch with John 

(Bill) Brudy and John Martin Leahy, and would 

like to hear from both with object of paying them 

money for recent sales. 

Forrest J. ACKERMAN 

915 S. Sherbourne Dr. 

Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


THE 
THIRD 
ANNUAL 


DOUBLEDAY 
*10,000 
CANADIAN 


PRIZE NOVEL AWARD 


.. . for a novel by a Canadian 
or by a non-Canadian on a 
Canadian subject. Closing date: 
April 1, 1960. For rules and 
entry blanks, write to: Double- 
day & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22; Doubleday 
Canada Ltd., 105 Bond St., To- 
ronto 2; Wm. Collins Sons & Co., 
Ltd., 14 St. James Pl., London. 








HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 
Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H., from 1 day to 
13 weeks. Tuition includes story, article, novel, 
play. of postry instr.; room, meals, (2lst yr.). Refer- 
ence ‘S WHO OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 6 text- 
books. 1500 lectures. Caching by mail all year. 
$1 M. words, $10 per month. 


MILDRED I. REID 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 











SUDDENLY 
IT'S TOMORROW 
The Tomorrow You've Been Dreaming About 


ARE YOU REALIZING YOUR DREAMS? 


IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


Enroll now in the Pauline Bloom Workshop for Writers 
and prepare for tomorrow’s successes. One sale to a 
secondary market can pay for your course and start 
you on your way as a writer. 
“Your criticism was just like a course in short 
story writing. It was a great help to me.” 
Sarah S. Pfeiffer. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what’s wrong, but what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 7 

er thousand words for scripts of 25,000 words or more. 

ayment and stamped self-addressed envelope should 
accompany each ms. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR—TODAY 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 


60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 


ee 
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A NEW AMERICAN 
LIBRARY BOOK 


"Run For Doom* 
A Novel by Henry Kane 


"Speaking for Pictures 
A Humor Book by 










REDBOOK 


"The Dark Side of Love” 


Jonathan Winters 
and Phillip Cammarata i 














- / A Story by Virginia Laughlin 
na: 
Ree 


Digest 


"Outer Space--What Is 
An Article by Arthur 





*Jamaica Voodoo® t 





Up There? 
Cc. Clarke 





This Week 


FRET LULad| "Bingo Little's 


"Perish By The Sword® Wild Night Out® 
A Novel by Poul Anderson A Story by 





"A. Y. U.* 









A RANDOM HOUSE BOOK 1a Win xy 


A Novel by Stuart Palmer by Helen Nielsen 


* A Novelette 





WINNER OF THE MACMILLAN P. G. Wodehouse Fisige Stream 
MYSTERY NOVEL AWARD "The Nene Makes A Comeback" 











A ie RB 
*High-Blood Pressure® 

A Non-Fiction Book 
by Eugene B. Mozes, M.D. 











An Article by Ivan Cameron 
owes ATELEVISION SME }—__________1 
: Ra, "The Fallen Angel* PRED WITCH 






































L. T. Woodward, M.D. 





*Let’s Keep It Dirty® *The Big X* A Novel 















JUNE '59 SELECTION OF 
THE READER'S DIGEST BOOK CLUB 






A JUVENILE BOOK 
Patty Lynn, Daughter of 
the Rangers” 
by Patrick Lawson * 






MOTION PICTURE RIGHTS = TO 
PEMBROKE PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
FOR $100,000 












SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and give 


you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: _If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 


and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thou: 


example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, 
$50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, 
$15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other 
types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 


. 1. A Story by Evan Hunter i The : 
Py + gl TO SCHLITZ PLAYHOUSE | *sam's Conscience* “AMERICAN GIRL 
R. Dickson (Magazine Rights to A Story by Secret Society 
ee ae THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL)} ¢. 3 Giirora A Story by Mrs. Charlie Briggs; 
A RONALD PRESS- A.S.BARNES BOOK} A FREDERICK FELLBOOK 
"How To Hunt Deer and Small Game" “Organizing Your Mind* 
-Fi k 
* John Wilson* A Non-Fiction Book by A Non-Fiction Boo 
Py egal pool Shelton Luther A. Anderson by Harry Lorayne 
Tat aanemecase 
Extension SECRETS LEGION A MOTION PICTURE SALE 
"I Wouldn't Believe It* "The a <a aie 
“Purple Sings bi Bonham *The Lone Bomber} A Novel by Jo! risto 
for Patrick® iE. oe Mast to of Rabaul® TO COLUMBIA PICTURES aad 
Story by Mary E. Nutt F NG An Article by |(PUBLISHER: SIMON AND SCHUS 
Johnson 
Goud Meat BOOK LIVING, [coors Jonson | ay ‘AVON BOOK 
a oose 
"Danger Is My Destiny” "Cures For Sleepless Nights 
a Novel by Stephen Marlowe An Article by A Novel by Fletcher Flora 


PLAYBOY A BOOK CLUB SELECTION = — sora 


* : 

k Dunnin A Novel by Hank Searls FRENCH RIGHTS to LES PRESSES DE LA CITE; 

a : SPANISH RIGHTS to EDITORIAL POSEIDON * 

DANISH RIGHTS to WINTHERS FORLAG 
NORWEGIAN RIGHTS to NIELSEN 
SWEDISH RIGHTS to COOP EUROPE 

ITALPAN RIGHTS to MONDADORI 

P HER 0 


by Jonathan Craig 


Ss are shown above. 


sands and final fraction (for 








“*. . . ‘Writing To Sell’ is an excellent book for anyone who wants to write. 
what he ought to know today . . .’","—Gotham Life. 


33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.00 








Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
. . » It tells the ambitious writer 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 








AY] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36 





« N. Vy 
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Would you risk descent into this canyon on the chance of a story? 


Travel by typewriter 


Article and Photographs by J. R. Challacombe 


J. R. Challacombe’s travel articles have appeared in National 
Geographic, Holiday and other top markets . . . have earned 
him up to $1000 per piece. His definition of writing: “cun- 
osity about life allowed to mature and organize itself.” 


Alaska, Mexico, the great Southwest . . . businessmen go on expense accounts, rich di- 
vorcees on alimony, writers on their typewriters and their wits. For my money, researching 
a travel article is by far the most interesting, richly rewarding method of transport. More- 
over, typewriter travel, like air, rail or steamship, has its distinct classes: first class articles 
get higher rates from the editors; second class, corresponding lower rates. It’s all a matter of 
learning the art of travel by typewriter. 


13 








Dressed in a long gingham dress and ready for her trip to the district school with writer 


Challacombe, six-year-old Virginia lingers a moment more at campfire with Mother. 


Go First Class 
The “travel article” is an amorphous, time- 
honored form of writing—being anything 
from a wordy road map to an astonishing 
insight into the nature of man. Generally 
the form as it appears in today’s magazines 
can be divided into two groups. The one is 
a preview of what the reader is likely to en- 
counter on his vacation. In the women’s 
magazines such articles are often running 
directories of hotels and shops, with ap- 
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pended price lists—where you can get that 
fine linen at the best price. The home and 
gardening magazines, laying stress on “how- 
to-do” and families, present you with shaded 
detail maps and tell you chumily of inex- 
pensive clean hotels, camp grounds, when to 
see the Yosemite Fire Falls and where to buy 
firewood. The how-to-do editors also tempt 
you with regional foods and hitherto secret 
recipes. Their favorite chiché is the Ameri- 
can couple finding a cheap foreign Shangri- 
















La—usually a Mexican town like Ajijic or 
San Miguel de Allende. 
"Now, the other travel article, which I call 
he depth piece, is a revelation of what the 
eader-tourist might very well never find. 
And this revelation can encompass literally 
anything, for it results when the active curi- 
‘ ‘osity, wonder and social nature of a man 









iB collides with a strange area and its people. 
is area and people may be far from his 
, hhome—or, they may be his own people and 

f ;countryside. But his attitude gives them new- 

fe ness. The travel writer has a direct, never- 
wae before-written-about experience in depth 
| with the area, with its people and with their 
- culture and history. His reactions are his ad- 
ventures, his personality sketches, his histori- 
cal vignettes and perhaps in the end his non- 
antagonistic evaluation of his own culture in 
light of his new discoveries. 

Though the “preview” article serves a pur- 
pose and looks easy, it will neither pay you 
well nor will it arrest editorial attention. The 
preview sketch is generally originated by an 
editor, written by a staffer fresh from vaca- 
tion or from notes sent in by photographers, 
or handed out to a contributor of long stand- 
ing. The depth article is a lot more fun to 
do and it commands the immediate notice 
of major magazine editors anxious for some- 
mm thing new to lay before their readers. 









~ 
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How Does the Depth Article Come About? 


_ Not long ago a lucky change of plans put me 

Fonto one of my most rewarding stories. I 
= had gone to a Navajo Reservation origi- 
nally to explore Monument Valley. A group 
of friends were to meet me there with a four- 
wheel drive jeep, so necessary for desert ex- 
ploring. After three days on highway and 
corduroy road I arrived at Goulding’s Trad- 
ing Post on the brink of the Monument 
. Valley wilderness—only to learn that our ex- 
tensive jeep trip was off! 

What could I find to write about now? 
Navajo rug weavers? Turquoise jewelry? 
Interesting, but old-hat I thought. I remem- 
bered some of the new school buildings I had 
seen at Tuba City and Kayenta on the long 
road in. I also met Maurice McCabe, the 
secretary-treasurer of the Tribe, who was 
vacationing at Goulding’s. From him I 
learned that the burgeoning of Navajo 
















schools was the story on the Reservation. A 
few years before only 5,000 out of 25,000 
children received even part-time education! 
The rest were growing up, in the middle of 
literacy proud USA, to be illiterate sheep- 
herders, still using barter instead of money, 
speaking a difficult oriental-type language, 
knowing hunger and cold, distrustful of the 
white man and his friendless competitive 
ways. But now a great Reservation-wide 
drive was under way to make good at last the 
1868 Treaty’s promise of education for every 
Navajo youngster. 

I spent hours poring over the early Treaty 
and laws and then I visited schools, stopping 
at picturesque Shonto Springs where Sher- 
man and Carol Breedlove taught and ran the 
government’s two-room elementary board- 
ing school. It was there that I heard of the 
little girl who would miss out on school that 
year unless someone went down into the 
Tsegi Canyon for her. 

And guess who volunteered to fetch her? 
How I expected to talk a mother (and a 
Navajo one at that!) into letting me take 
her child I did not know. More important 
than a well-laid plan was the move towards 
having some direct, wholesome experience 
with these people. The details would be the 
adventure or misadventure. As it worked 
out, Sherman freed his Navajo helper, 
Trixie Calamity, for a few hours guide duty. 
We were off by truck to the Tsegi walls. 


Travel Writers in Action 


Seven-hundred feet above the floor of the 
canyon I clung to the red sandstone cliff and 
wondered where to put my toe next. The 
crevices were only an inch or so deep and 
felt crumbly. My wretched camera bag per- 
sistently swung between me and the cliff, 
pushing me out into space where I least 
wanted to be. Sixty feet below on a wide 
ledge my Navajo guide, Trixie Calamity, 
watched my slow maneuvers and with a 
faint smile called, “No be scared!” 

If anyone had asked me then how I liked 
writing travel articles, I might have thrown 
a camera at him. But at the same moment, 
I would have cheered, for I knew I was 
having the time of my life. Nor was it long 
before I shuffled across to a verticle crack 
and was able to wedge my way down and 
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join Trixie on the safe ledge. From there the 
going was not bad. 

On the floor of the canyon Trixie and I 
hiked past a brush-fenced sheep and goat 
corral to the sturdy red mud hogan—a large 
igloo-like structure built of cottonwood logs 
and plastered with red adobe. On the other 
side in the summer hogan, a pleasant trellis, 
sat the mother, dressed in orange velvet 
blouse and purple satin skirt, baking fry- 
bread on some coals. A little girl about six, 
dressed like her mother, was shooing roosters 
away from corn that was drying in the bril- 
liant sun. Trixie and I had come to take the 
little girl to the boarding school a long day’s 
journey by horse from her hogan. She was 
one of 25,000 Navajo children who were 
sacrificing the pleasure and values of grow- 
ing up in the warmth of their families in 
order that their tribe might leap a chasm of 
500 years from a nomadic past into the mid- 
dle of the 20th century. The moment of this 
little Indian child’s leaving home forever, 
except for summer vacations, was one I had 
come to experience with her. And she faced 
it bravely, her pretty face stoic, her eyes wide 
with wonder, then filled with occasional 
fright and much later tears. 

After the mother bathed and shampooed 
the little girl and dressed her in a fresh long 
gingham dress, she showed us the proper 
“trail” up the cliff, a series of footholds hewn 
by a pick. At one place we walked up a 
notched cottonwod pole jammed into a 
crack. At the school I photographed the 
frightened little girl meeting Carol, her 
teacher, and the other Navajo children, eat- 
ing her first meal, making her first recitation 
in her new school clothes, playing by herself 
on the jungle gym, and finally breaking into 
a huge smile when another little girl pushed 
her in a swing. 

Back home I read extensively about the 
Navajos and their considerable culture. My 
fascination with these desert people, who 
proudly persist in closeknit ancient ways and 
are now striving to catch up in technical 
learning, grew enormously. I sat down with 
the Post in mind and wrote “Make Way 
For The Navajo”. Editors on the Post and 
the GeocraPHic sent it back with letters 
regretting their files were filled with south- 
west material. Arizona Hichways bought 
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it and then Westways purchased a layout 
of school pictures. I could total a profit also 
in human relationships and a wealth of story 
ideas for my next Navajo trip. 


Travel Writer’s Bag of Tricks 


If a writer’s curiosity, wonder and social na- 
ture make his collision with an exotic area 
inevitable, what exactly results? I have dis- 
covered five ingredients to the travel (or 
“area”) piece. They are with their relative 
importance and use: 

1) The historical bit: Small; stir in like 
dashes of salt. 

2) The contradiction caper: Medium to 
large; grate like hot ginger. 

3) The adventure gambit: Large; use for 
thickening. 

4) The personality ploy: Large to major; 
cut in meaty chunks. 

5) The scenery and natural history bit: 
Small; add as colorful pinches if not used as 
a condiment. 

Long travel articles will use all of the above. 
Short articles may use less and the little pho- 
tostory can be built around one or two, an 
adventurous personality, an historical con- 
tradiction and so on. The manner in which 
the bits, capers, gambits and ploys are pre- 
sented can be personal, impersonal or a com- 
bination. I could write impersonally “Navajo 
children have to be fetched out of canyons 
so remote that white men are unknown.” 
Or, I could tell how J went after one of these 
children. The travel article is closest, I think, 
to its time-honored form when the author 
is part of the story. He opens with a promise 
of newness — insight, adventure, person- 
alities, country, paradoxes—and proceeds to 
reveal the segment of life that he has become 
fascinated with. We feel his irritations and 
joys, laugh with him at his and his compan- 
ions’ confusions over paradoxes, and withal 
are moved again by the spectacle of people 
living. 

The history of an era (“the historical bit” ) 
can sometimes overshadow the present. 
Death Valley, for instance, seems nothing 
but history—the *49er parties, Scotty, gold 
miners, Borax teams. Some socializing, how- 
ever, reveals new Death Valley personalities 
and adventures. Do not get so lost in the by- 
ways of history that you repeat only what you 





Sherman Breedlove, Director of the school, fastens Virginia’s napkin during her first meal in 
her new home. . . knows that even six-year-old girls don’t like carrot stains on a new dress. 


have read. Where a vigorous history must be 
represented, it can often be sketched as rein- 
forcement to present-day activities and per- 
sonalities. 

Contradictions fascinate the mind which 
will not rest until the caper is explained. 
Watch your thinking when I tell you that in 
Death Valley men have drowned while dying 
§ of thirst. “How’s that again?” you ask. The 
answer: the dying prospectors were caught 
by flash floods roaring down from cloud- 
bursts in nearby mountains. Fall upon para- 


doxes as though they were diamonds: they 
will sparkle your story. Many witty travel 
pieces have been a revelation of the writer 
(Mark Twain, Ruth McKenney, R. L. Stev- 
enson, Bemmelmans, et al.) and/or his com- 
panions going about life in a conventional 
manner and becoming hilariously embroiled 
because of paradoxical foreign manners and 
customs. The humor can go a step further 
when the writer’s customs turn out to be the 
truly paradoxical ones. 

In the “adventure gambit” the writer or a 
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personality is striving to do something in the 
exotic setting—very often because of the set- 
ting. Fictional techniques here: conversa- 
tion, overcoming difficulties and climax. The 
writer can feed in details of history, wild life, 
scenic beauty, odd customs and the character 
of the people, making the adventure the 
framework for the whole piece. The writer 
and his characters do not have to risk their 
lives in every article or in any of them. But 
life includes struggle and this belongs in the 
travel piece. Trixie Calamity and I go after 
the Navajo girl. We encounter the cliff. The 
reader and I learn how the aboriginal Nava- 
jos live in their roadless canyons. 


The “Personality Ploy” 


While the full-fledged travel piece can be 
based on any of the above five ingredients 
with touches of the other four, the “person- 
ality ploy” is generally at the bottom of the 
most successful articles, even the adventure 
ones. In my “Sierra Nevada” for the 
NaTIONAL GeocraPHic I deliberately se- 
lected colorful mountain people who could 
represent aspects of that great range. I spent 
hours feeding questions to each one and list- 
ening en rapport until I caught a telling 
phrase, a mood of poetry. Here’s a flash of 
pinnacle-climber Salathé: 


Salathé, who had been nearly dying from a stom- 
ach ailment, regained his health by strict dieting 
and living vigorously on the cliffs and steep trails. 
To him the Sierra was never just “the mountains” 
but always “‘our friends, the mountains.” And the 
[Lost] Arrow—in a way, his pinnacle, a symbol of 
his renewal—he referred to as “our great friend, 
the Lost Arrow.” 


The Salathé-Nelson ascent of the Lost Arrow 
during Labor Day week, 1947, is now generally 
conceded to be the classic climb of the Sierra. The 
two men, trained like Spartans, spent five grueling 
days and four nearly sleepless nights on the Lost 
Arrow. It is a long story of many struggles, of 
looking up smooth granite faces and wondering 
where the next hold could be found, of bursting 
into sweat while trying to maintain a precarious 
balance, and then excitedly jamming a little finger 
into a tiny “thank God hold” in the rock. Night 
and day they were creatures of a vertical world, 
with space above and below them and hard, 
smooth rock before them to which they must some- 
how cling. 

It was a climactic moment in Sierra mountaineer- 
ing when, on the morning of the fifth day, the final 
expansion bolts were driven into the “flint-hard 
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and flawless Arrow tip” and the two men mounted 
to the peak amidst cheers and yodels from friends 
on the near-by cliff. 


Readers like to read about people in un- 
usual situations. The travel article can give 
them just that, a geographical human- 
interest study. 

Spend little time on the scenery and nat- 
ural history of your locale unless you can 
work people and adventure into them. You 
cannot make them the basis of a full article 
for any national magazine. California 
abounds in lichens and redwood burl. Years 
ago I wrote a terrific article on burl that got 
long reject letters from every large magazine 
in the country: always the same response, 
“wonderfully interesting, but too botanical 
for us.” I wrote another article about man’s 
long use and association with lichens (dyes, 
poisons, drugs, food, manna from heaven, 
etc.) and it sold handsomely with some of my 
color shots. 


What Is Slant? 


Once you have returned from a fascinating 
area and have done your background read- 
ing, you may be horrified to find you have 
more than enough material to write a book. 
How are you going to cram all that into a 
mere article? The answer is “the angle”— 
the first of several production problems 
(angle, slant, style, query and illustrations). 
Instead of writing about the Navajos in gen- 
eral, I wrote about what hit me hardest: 
the plight of youngsters having to leave 
home when they ordinarily should not. Find 
one angle about which you can write, 
glimpsing the rest. The angle gives your 
article motivation and unity, Otherwise, you 
and your reader will bog down in your loose 
material. If you find more than one major 
angle, then you can write other articles 
about the same area. 

One hears a great deal about “slanting” a 
story towards this magazine or that. To me 
the slant is a mixture of angle and style. For 
example, the Post might like a strong char- 
acter portrayal of Maurice McCabe and 
his effort to create a Navajo renaissance; 
McCatv’s, in the young couple who had 
found their calling and happiness in teach- 
ing Navajo youngsters; House BEaTuIFUL, 
in a cozy sketch of how and where to buy 




















Navajo rugs and turquoise jewelry; the 
GEOGRAPHIC, in an adventure-personality- 
fact-laden story about a month’s burro trip 
- § across Navajoland; Berrer Homes & Gar- 
© § pENS, in a family’s trailer adventure through 
- § the Reservation; Hoitmay, in either a mov- 
ing depth account of the current inter- 
mingling of the mystic, group soul of the 
1 § Navajo with the sharp, individualistic Yan- 
1 § kee or in an hilarious first-person misadven- 
© § ture, the Yankee being the paradox, the 
A § Navajo logical. 

. There is also a quasi middle ground. This 
is the extended use of generalization and the 
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: End of Virginia’s and Challacombe’s journey: Shonto Springs Com- 
1 munity School, located in a remote canyon of the Navajo Reservation. 
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discussion of types. French-Canadians are 
such and such. Sicilians hate the government 
and support Robin Hood brigands, and so 
on. One finds this sort of thing in the more 
elaborate “how-to-travel” article. Something 
that might appear in House BEaTUuIFUL. 
This use of generalization sounds authorita- 
tive and first-hand. And it gives the reader 
a feeling of being very knowledgeable: he 
knows what kind of people he is going to 
meet. He knows how they think even better 
than they do. All this is very comfortable. 
On the other hand in the better-wrought 
travel piece (some of the finer things in 
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As the strange newness wears away, a smile appears. 


Ho.ipay for instance) this use of generaliza- 
tion tends to be played down. And we are 
presented with an actual Sicilian. We hear 
him talk, we see him act, we may even go 
with him on a raid. And we see and hear 
people talk about him. It may be that he 
will turn out to be a type after all, but at 
least we are given flesh and blood instead of 
the encyclopedic generalization. 

Now generalization has to be used in cov- 
ering a large topic but you have the feeling 
that it is the chinking between large well-laid 
stones. 

There are two hallmarks of the best written 
and paying travel pieces: real people in life 
situations are presented; the author is per- 
sonally involved. 

The serious trap for the freelancer in labor- 
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ing to “slant” an article towards a specific 
magazine is that its files may be full of simi- 
lar material. Queries help little until you are 
well established. More than slant, the thing 
to work for, I think, is an easy relaxed style 
which gives the reader the sense he is in 
mature hands and off to meet interesting 
people and have adventures he himself 
would not likely find. Such articles will get 
past first readers on every magazine. Fur- 
thermore, these articles will sell: like good 
sculpture they have lives of their own and 
will make places for themselves somewhere 


From One—An Article Bank 


Once an article has sold, the material can 
be written from different angles and with 
other styles. My concern with the Sierra 
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Redwoods and their logging has led to a 
number of articles and picture stories ap- 
pearing in diverse magazines such as Ho.t- 
pay (historical-personality-adventure narra- 
tive), Poputark Mecuanics (fantastic early 
day logging machinery plus personalities) , 
Forp Times (color layout), WeEsTways 
(personality stories), and so on. I now have 
400 copy negatives of old redwood logging 
pictures, taken at the turn of the century 
when the greatest forest in the world was 
cut in the Sierra, plus many tape-recorded 
interviews with old-time woodsmen. Maybe 
one day I’ll even putter around and make 
a book on the greatest logging adventure in 
history. 

The query, the assignment and socializing- 
the-editors are interrelated problems. Query- 
ing a magazine seems to be premature if you 
have neither sold freelance to that magazine 
nor to other magazines of a similar stature. 
It is true that expeditions to the Himalayas, 
the Andes and such often get encouraging 
responses and occasionally offers of help. 
But from my own experience you have to 
“break into” the big magazines by hitting 
them with what no one has done before. 
My “Sierra Nevada” was submitted to the 
Gzorapuic the first half written, the second 
half sketched in. I knew that no one had 
gathered as dramatic a series of personalities 
as I had. And I was invited to finish the 
article in spite of the fact that the Gzo- 
GRAPHIC already had good Sierra material 
on file. After you have made sales to a maga- 
zine and shown its editors other well-done 
freelance articles for which they may have 
had no space, you will be asked to suggest 
ideas for articles. And then, you will be in 
line for assignments and expense money. 
From there, the trail leads to New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia and the yearly 
Visits to the important editorial offices. In- 
stead of a signature on the other side of the 
mail slot, you become a sociable person to 
the editors and you roll out your wares, your 
ideas for future articles. 


What About Pictures? 


Allied to the production of the travel article 
is the photographic illustration of it. Because 
you have a camera, it does not follow that 
you should try to take all the pictures too. 


You may miss the paradoxes, the anecdotes 
needed for the personality sketches, and all 
the byplay that goes on in a social relation- 
ship. The first function of the writer is to 
mix into the social situation and allow him- 
self to be impressed with moods and images. 

To illustrate a comprehensive area article, 
the magazine’s illustration editor will usually 
send a photographer along after you. In 
addition to the several thousand or more 
pictures he will take, the editor will call in 
hundreds from photo agencies and freelance 
photographers. Your pictures will only have 
value where they illustrate a special situa- 
tion you were in, demanding coverage in 
addition to your story’s word pictures. 

On the other hand, it is inevitable that 


Playmates are something new, something fun. 
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your eye is going to be caught by many 
paradoxes, personalities and curiosities out- 
side of your main story angle. If on each of 
these you can shoot at least seven to a dozen 
pictures and gather material for a 500-word 
text, you will have a marketable little pack- 
age. The smaller magazines, the handsome 
automobile giveaways, the regional maga- 
zines, the club publications, newspapers buy 
these short photo-stories every day for $50 
to a $100 or more. Editors need them to 
open the format of their books. A few of 
these easy stories will pay for the cost of 
your trip. 

Black and white pictures in my experience 
are still more profitable for the freelance 
writer than color, the market for which is 
small and treacherous. I take along a few 
rolls of color for situations where the story 
hinges on color and shoot black and white for 
everything else. I keep in mind, however, 
that the words must come first. A well- 
written story without pictures can sell for a 
great deal of money, whereas a picture story 
without words will get you little but rejects. 


The Last Word 


How conscientious should the writer be in 
handling the material? Should you worry 
about how the “natives” are going to criti- 
cize your lack of broad coverage? Although 
your article is an experience beyond the 
tourist’s horizon, do not be misled by your 
perfectionism into feeling that you must 
spread-eagle yourself over the whole area. 
The unconscious lack of a good angle is 
more often the reason for such a nagging 
conscience. For even within the angle there 
is room for many superb paragraphs. But 
not enough in your 3,000 or 5,000 words for 
you to top all books written on the subject. 
Before typing the final draft shape your 
piece by pruning all those ungainly side 
shoots which have reached far outside your 
“angle.” To you, knowing at each point that 
you restrained yourself from saying more, 
the finished article will inevitably have a 
lean narrowish look. To the editor, however, 
it will have professional compactness. And 
to the reader your story will seem a miracle 


Proud of her new red dress and shiny shoes, Virginia stands up to recite her first lesson in counting. 
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of swift excitement as he leaps from per- 
sonality to adventure to paradox. 

Study other travel writers, especially their 
handling of paradox and personalities. 
It will help you if you are already a 
little skilled at writing. This is like trying 
to figure out what expert dancers are doing 
with their feet, or like reading about falling 
in love. If you have never danced or felt 
waves of emotion crumbling your defenses 
towards a person, your reading will still 
leave you an awkward person. What is more 
important in some regards than laboring 
over the techniques of other writers is to 
tinker with your sense of curiosity and won- 
der and your social nature. When these are 
functioning, you will no longer be the spec- 
tator or the tourist. Your “collision” with 
your environment, exotic or the everyday, 


will produce writing which curiously enough 
will have its own style, sequence and verve. 
Despite the “name writers” that have filled 
the pages of Hotmay reminiscing over the 
town or land of their youth, I think that 
writing travel pieces, especially the short 
ones for the smaller magazines, is a fine 
entryway for the novice writer. What could 
be better than weaving about your chosen 
land, talking with its people, experiencing 
its wildlife, history, customs and paradoxes, 
infusing yourself with the whole life of the 
land, and at the same time getting paid for 
doing this? The step from here to fiction is 
short. And as in a love affair whose result 
is never predictable, who can tell what will 
ultimately come of your affair as a writer 
with your country and your people? 


42 Travel Markets For You 


Arizona Highways, Arizona Highway Department, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Monthly. 40c per copy; $3.50 per 
year. Read by people traveling to and through 
Arizona. Editor Raymond Carlson wants to buy 
articles “pertaining to Arizona and the South- 
west.” Length: 2500-3000 words. Pays 3c per 
word. Likes pictures illustrating MSS and prefers 
4x5 color transparencies or larger, can use 
2%4x2%. B& W, 8x 10 glossies. Does not use 35 
mm. Pays $60 double page; $30 single; $20 half 
page for color pix. $5-$10 for B & Ws. Uses 8-12- 
line verse. Payment on publication and reports 
within 6 weeks. 


American Weekly Magazine, 575 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N.Y. Weekly supplement to your 
newspaper. National, family readership. Editor 
John J. O’Connell. Travel Editor, William A. Lev- 
inson, writes: “We are a tough market. We use 
pieces of a service nature: general travel tips; plan- 
ning and budget advice. No geographic locales, 
please. Most of our material is staff written.” For 
the brave, query first by outline. Good rates on 
acceptance. Reports within 2 weeks. 


Better Homes & Gardens, Meredith Publishing 
Company, Des Moines 3, Iowa. Special Features 
Editor, Curtiss Anderson, writes: “We consider 
every unsolicited manuscript that comes in. How- 
ever, the percentage of unsolicited pieces we ac- 
cept is rather dismal. Space for travel articles is 
obviously limited so these rather rigid require- 
ments are necessary. Travel photography is very 
much a part of the successful travel feature. How- 
ever, we encourage unsolicited short travel pieces 
under our standing title (but not a monthly fea- 
ture, by any means), ‘The best side trip I ever 
took.’ These short junkets describe in less than 





500 words little known visits off the beaten path, 
picturesque and unusual spots that the most ex- 
perienced traveler may not be aware of. 

“We prefer a query; but query or complete, 
there must be an idea in the story other than 
the obvious. Length depends on the approach. 
Routine information on rates, facilities, and so on 
should be reduced to charts and tables; a stirring 
mood piece can run as long as any article we pub- 
lish. Few writers can do the latter with much 
impact, so we try to hold our travel pieces to 
1500 to 2000 words, with basic information con- 
densed at the end of the article. 

“The time factor is extremely important. We 
plan an issue six months in advance of publica- 
tion. The experienced travel writer eventually 
learns that he has to become a photographer of 
sorts. Our travel photography is usually color. We 
like people in our pictures, and we like imagina- 
tion in our photographs. Avoid the cliches in 
travel photography—the bears at Yellowstone, 
the girl on the beach, Mount Rushmore head-on, 
etc. Rates for travel pieces vary to such an extent 
that we couldn’t quote an average. BETTER Homes 
& GARDENS pays top rates for articles and pho- 
tography, comparable to any market in the field. 
Report is made within a week; longer when 
special considerations are involved.” 


The Beaver, Hudson’s Bay House, Main St., 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba, Canada. Quarterly. 50c 
per copy; $2.00 per year. Miss Malvina Bolus, Edi- 
tor. Directed to the well-educated adult with 
sociological, historical and literary interests. Pays 
5c per word for “articles of current or historical 
interest on the Canadian north or west; territories 
where the Hudson’s Bay Company has had inter- 
(Continued on page 66) 
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This article came about in an unusual 
way. We met Mr. Butchkes at a pre- 
Christmas partyin New York, learned 
that he was working on assignment on 
the jacket for Jean and Walter Kerr’s 
Goldilocks and thought that he could 
interest Writers Digest readers by 
explaining the very real importance 
of book-jacket design in helping to sell 
books. In due time the article arrived 
... explaining the creation and pur- 
pose of book jackets as we had re- 
quested, but more . . . an hilarious 
commentary on the foibles of people 
in the publishing world: writers, edit- 
tors and art directors. Since we be- 
lieve that one essential characteristic 
of any successful person—writer not 
excepted-ts the ability to laugh at his 
own foibles, we are publishing this 
uncut. It’s yours .. . for instruction, 
enlightenment and a chuckle. 





Confessions of a Book Jacket Designer 
By Sydney Butchkes 


Some years ago, I was commissioned to do a mystery jacket cover. After the usual brief 
description of the plot by the art director, the jacket was designed, approved and the me- 
chanical prepared for the printer. Several weeks later I found myself at a party with the 
author. When I was introduced to him he enthusiastically told me how much he liked 
the jacket design for his book. So much so, in fact, that it had solved a great problem for 
him. The manuscript hadn’t been completed at the time the jacket was designed. He had 
been stumped. He said that the jacket itself suggested the spirit with which to end the book. 
I would never recommend this as a general procedure. The ending suggested by my jacket 
may have ruined that book. It was never published. 

This is not a typical incident. It’s not my province to solve problems for the writer. My 
job is to design a jacket that can serve an important function in the total merchandising of 
a book. This is to honestly reflect the inside of the book in a tasteful, provocative way so that 
it will attract attention and possibly trigger a sale. 


How Does a Jacket Come to Life? 


But let’s start at the beginning. Frequently an existing jacket will suggest to the art director 
of the publishing house an artist to use for an upcoming book. At the time of the original 
assignment, the artist generally is not given any limitation other than budget . . . size, 
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number of colors and printing process. Other 
than that, you’re on your own. It’s now up 
to you to come up with something that will 
please the art director, at least to the point 
where he will show it to the editor, who, if 
he can stand it, will allow it to be shown to 
the salesman. Your jacket can be thrown 
out at any one of these points, and a series of 
revisions might ensue. 

A book jacket is not a work of art—it is a 
work of craft. A successful jacket must cap- 
ture the mood, the spirit of the author’s book. 
It should be legible. It should be fresh and 
provocative so that a casual browser might 
be compelled to pick up the book. This same 
jacket must be able to compete with a great 
many other books in a window display. With 
all these things working, the sale of the book 
is bound to be helped. 


What About Authors? 


Generally, authors don’t get in on the act. 
But they do if the publisher considers them 
important, and they express a desire to do so. 
Most suggestions and ideas that come from 
authors or editors tend to be too literary and 
not visual. It is generally impossible to ex- 
plain this difference, but it is an extremely 
important one. One author, hot on the heels 
of a fantastic best seller, included with his 
manuscript several pages describing what he 
hoped to get on his next jacket . . . “the smell 
of wet lilacs in the dawn . . .”, etc., etc. ... so 
lyrical, I almost cried. After eight or nine 
sketches were rejected, and I began to sus- 
pect that the upstairs maid was also in on the 
approval, I gave up and someone else had 
the honor of covering that particular work. 
In another case, an author quite definitely 
came to my rescue. It was a book of short 
stories by a woman writer. The stories were 
very strong and contemporary in feeling and 
setting. An initial sketch was rejected by the 
editor with the admonition that the jacket 
lok more “literary.” What this really means 
is nostalgic, or old fashioned. Several more 
sketches were submitted, and finally one was 
approved. It was awful, practically covered 
with valentine paper lace. It was sent to the 
author, who promptly returned it with a hot 
hote saying “ . . . absolutely not.” Happily, 
I went back to the original concept, and if 























the editor was unhappy, at least the author 
and I were in agreement. 


Do Jackets Trigger Sales? 


I’ve never heard an editor say that a best 
seller was created or even helped by a jacket, 
although you hear dark mutterings about a 
complete flop having had the “wrong” jacket 
on it. Book reviews almost never mention a 
jacket. One rare exception I recall was the 
New York Times review of The Caine 
Mutiny. A sizable portion of the review was 
spent castigating the jacket as being inap- 
propriate and misleading. We know how 
much this affected sales. Perhaps if reviewers 
more often referred to a jacket’s general 
appropriateness, however, publishers might 
be more concerned. 

One case in which an art director said that 
the sale of a book, she thought, had been 
helped in an appreciable way by the jacket 
design was Please Don’t Eat the Daisies. 
The title is so amusing and fresh, that the 
design practically suggested itself. The jacket 
as printed is very much the same as I 
originally submitted, although when first 
submitted it was rejected. I liked the design 
so well, that I was interested in trying to save 
it. It developed that the background color, 
a dark, grayed green, was the thing about it 
that was proving to be offensive. A revised 
sketch was submitted with the background 
color changed to blue, and it was imme- 
diately accepted. Originally, Jean Kerr’s 
name was at the bottom of the jacket. The 
editor requested that it be moved to the top 
and made larger. The nice thing about doing 
a jacket for a successful book is that you are 
called back in to do the next jacket for the 
same author, in this case for Jean Kerr’s 
Goldilocks. 


Color Psychology 


One very important aspect of a jacket is 
color. Reactions to color are very personal 
and filled with private associations. Pub- 
lishers and editors tend to be rather un- 
sophisticated in their approach. Not quite 
as bad as the editor of a house organ that 
was always printed in black and blue, al- 
though any two colors were available. When 
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questioned as to why blue was always the 
second color, this editor replied, “Red is too 
Christmasy—yellow too crazy—and what 
other color is there?” 

In most cases the association is more in- 
volved with the name of the color than with 
the color itself. Various publishing houses 
have their blind spots in different areas of 
the color wheel, but generally it goes like this. 
All earth colors are out. Pink is acceptable 
only for autobiographies of lady fashion edi- 
tors, red-purples aceptable only for mys- 
teries, blue-purples only for books on religion 
(but never for Baptists or Methodists). Red 
is perfect, except on books that are left-wing. 
I would never, in discussing a jacket, sug- 





gest puce. You can readily imagine the reac- 
tion. Yet I’d wager that nine out of ten can- 
not describe it. Most people think of it as a 
poisonous green, when actually it is at the 
other end of the color wheel. 

Sometimes you can save a color by chang- 
ing its name. For the ladies, I change ochre 
to gold; chartreuse (a very dirty word) to 
avocado. For the men, I refer to raw umber 
as saddle brown, warm grays as elephant 
gray, cold grays as steel gray. 

Fortunately in the area of type for jackets, 
names are not as well known, but areas of 
association are still very active. Who krows 
what additional problems would arise if it 
were known you were using Stymie, Gillies, 
Gothic, Barnum or Orplid. But you will get 
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comments as: “It looks too advertising” . . . 
whatever that means. 

Another frequent reaction is “make the 
title bigger.” This rarely accomplishes the 
editor’s goal, since size and legibility are not 
the same thing, but it is an awfully hard 
point to prove. After all, books are not 


viewed from fast-moving trains; not viewed 
from across the street. 

The only real disaster in the design of a 
jacket occurs when a sketch has been sub- 
mitted, enthusiastically approved by all con- 
cerned, and then there is a call: “Don’t 
change the design, but there has been a title 
change.” And when that change is some- 
thing like replacing Oil with Our Immediate 
Role in the Near East Crisis, you’ve got a 
real problem on your hands. 


Back to Business 


The chief problem in making the jacket re- 
flect the book is a lack of information. More 
often than not, the manuscript is unavailable 
or incomplete. The reason? Publishers like 
to send their book salesmen out on the road 
with the finished jackets to pre-sell the book. 





Jackets are therefore printed far in advance 
of the book. 

In the small publishing houses the jacket 
artist’s contact is with the publisher himself; 
in other houses, with editors; and in very 
large houses, just with the art director. 
Sometimes, inadvertently, the briefing can be 
quite inaccurate, even totally devoid of the 
mood of the book. This can bring forth a 
whole spate of inappropriate jackets, all re- 
jected in a confusion of semantics. Here, un- 
happily, the solution is to settle for a com- 
pletely innocuous design. 


Jackets: Past, Present and Future 


It seems curious that the trends in jacket 
design are so dissimilar to those in the record 
album field. About fifteen years ago there 
was a tremendous upsurge in the design 
quality of record covers. Companies seemed 
to be trying to outdo each other in producing 
striking, colorful and original covers. A few 
of the smaller companies are still doing it, 
but for the most part the field has now been 
swamped with color photographs of indiffer- 
ent quality, and in some cases, very ques- 
tionable taste. 

The tremendous display excitement fifteen 
years ago in the record field, however, had 
avery salutary effect on the book trade. Book 
jackets are of a much higher quality now 


than they were then. And the paper backs 
of the “breast-seller” trend, happily seem to 
be on the wane. Most of the paper backs to- 
day are fresh, striking and far ahead of hard 
jacket covers in design concept. Let’s hope 
that the book trade doesn’t meet with the 
same fate as the record cover field. 

Thus far, few of the display potentials have 
been exploited with books and jackets. I re- 
call only one case in which the publisher took 
advantage of the fact that numbers of the 
same book are usually displayed together. 





Jean Kerr 


aurwor or PLEASE DON'T EAT THE DAISIES 


Walter Kerr 


autwor or PIECES AT EIGHT 


A PLAY 











The exception was Daphne DuMaurier’s 
The Parasites. The same jacket design was 
printed in two different color versions, the 
two being displayed side by side in the book 
shops. To me the effect was very arresting; a 
chance to test the comparative sales appeal of 
the two jackets, but the publishers, Double- 
day, were evidently not convinced that it 
was worth the extra trouble since they have 
never repeated the scheme. Perhaps this idea 
was impractical from a sales point of view, 
but surely that shouldn’t stifle experiments in 
an area that could be so profitable. 

For more experiments, more sales, writers 
and jacket-artists must look to the future. 
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Anne West gives a case history of her first slick fiction sale: the original writ- 
ing; the letters from her agent and the editors of Ladies Home Journal, 
McCalls and Good Housekeeping that helped revise and sell “Anita.” Since 
freelancing, this former newspaper reporter has had some 400 fiction and 
article sales to over 90 markets including Saturday Evening Post, Holiday, 
Mademoiselle, Woman’s Day, Ford Times, Family Circle and Christian 
Herald. Some of her fiction has been adapted for TV. 
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You know Anita. You do know her. All of 
you. Most popular girl, first on every party 
list—and single; that’s the way the blurb 
with Dorothy Monet’s fetching illustration 
rad when “You Know Anita”—my first 
slick fiction sale—came out in February 1950 
Goop HousEKEEPING. “In essence,” one of 
their editors wrote me later, “you took an 
apparently universal character, but showed 
her as a unique and rather wonderful 
person.” 

Those words were pure gold. Because that 
was what I had hoped to do. And it wasn’t 
easy, pulling off a character job like that. 
This “universal” type of girl had interested 
me, perhaps unconsciously, for some time. 
I had lived in a number of small towns— 
Marion, Carbondale, Cairo and Springfield 
in Illinois; Columbia, Missouri; Taos, New 
Mexico; Rockport, on Cape Ann, in Massa- 
chusetts—and I’d spent monthly and weekly 
slices in many more. Life was a four-year 
round of college, high school teaching, more 
college and reporter work on various news- 
papers. 

It was a time of dances, dates, double dates, 
boat excursions, clambakes . . . and always, 
no matter where I lived, there was a girl, 
one of the current crowd, decorative, effer- 
vescent, living on the fluff of life, and inter- 
changeable. Or so she seemed— 

It wasn’t strange than to find myself writ- 
ing of this girl first-person. I began: 

It isn’t exactly true to say I chadn’t thought of 

Anita in years. I’d thought of her indulgently, and 
with outright feminine curiosity, every time I’d 
met a sweet, doll-like blonde, or a girl everyone 
kidded along, or a person who warmed up to you 
quickly, instinctively, without calculation. There’d 
been thin translations of her at parties I’d gone 
to, and at most of the publishers’ gatherings. 
Sometimes I’d see a girl laughing with unaffected 
delight, or a dainty expectant face on the subway, 


and I’d think: Anita Frawley. Yet none of them 
was quite Anita. 


After Character; Then Plot 


But I had to have a plot. A story needs one, 
you know—a plot. I wanted the people I 
told about Anita (readers, I hoped they 
would be) to see her over a period of years, 
unchanged, still Anita. But gradually to see 
her with more depth, more perception. To 
tome to know my Anita. 

Apparently, then, it would have to be a plot 





with a timespan framework. The “I” of the 
story (whom I decided to call Fran Med- 
ford) should have known Anita once, met 
many likenesses since, have never shaken her 
from mind, and finally—after a period of 
years—should come face-to-face with her 
again. 

The “I” telling the story would be a girl 
reporter, Anita’s age, fresh out of college, 
clattering away at her first job on the small 
daily in Anita’s home town, Milldale. I used 
a newspaper background because I’m well 
grounded in this field and could best give 
that special “this is for real” feel to the read- 
er; also, because it’s the milieu I love. Ten 
years later—the time-span I decided the 
story should cover—I would make her the 
author of a second-rate Broadway play, with 
a two-year war reporting assignment and a 
couple of books behind her. 

How then to get Fran, with some logic, 
back to Milldale to re-encounter Anita? 


Let it be a river town, I thought. On the 
Mississippi. Let there be festivities in con- 
nection with the toll-freeing of a bridge. Why 
couldn’t my author “I” be invited back now, 
ten years later, as banquet speaker at the 
festivities? 

Plot Meat 

So much then for the framework. But I 
needed plot meat. Anita would have had an 
endless string of boy friends, eager, doting. 
“J,” being an import, and getting around on 
assignments, would know fellows from other 
places. Specifically, a young newspaperman 
—say, one Bill Hines—breaking in on a St. 
Louis paper up the river. As a date for his 
reporter buddy—say, Doug Laird—whom 
he would bring along weekends, I would get 
—Anita. Her life was already a delicious 
series of crises anyhow, deciding over and 
over which male to give her evenings to. 
Surely she could keep aloft one more. 

If Doug turned out to be quicksilver to 
Bill’s quartz—if he saw Anita as an irresist- 
ible delight and “I” as another reporter—if 
he caught her whole fancy for the first time 
(“he’s so—exciting,” the word she fell gush- 
ingly back on to describe all her beaux, even 
Doug), while “I” fell silently in love with 
him—and if all that seems a twist older than 
Granger Rough-cut—let the fact that none 
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of the editors found that fault with the story 
say to you that I must at least have given it 
fresh, believable treatment. 

Once I’d established, in the story’s begin- 
ning, how Anita had persisted in memory, 
and how that memory had been given imme- 
diate sharpness by the banquet invitation, it 
was easy to slip into a long flashback that car- 
ried the whole middle of the story. That built 
spirally from our early acquaintance on 
through the gay times, then the war times 
(with Doug an early volunteer, and Bill trail- 
ing off to camp a few months later). When 
“T” left Milldale to take a staff assignment in 
New York—“there were plenty of good writ- 
ing jobs for women then, with most of the 
men in service”—Anita was dating a new 
teacher at Milldale High, “4F,” she told me 
gleefully, “because of a college football 
injury.” 


“TI guess I'll be married, Fran, when you come 
back for a visit. Philip is awfully serious.” 

“Congratulations,” I said, squeezing her hand. 
But I remember that I didn’t squeeze it specifically 
for this Philip. Maybe he would be the one—she 
liked to have her men around, close — but I 
doubted it. There would be a brighter, whiter 
knight—the right one—and soon; Anita Frawley 
was twenty-four then, and beginning to know it. 


I let the flashback carry on until after the 
war when Meg Howell from Milldale, one of 
the old “bunch,” came to New York to meet 
her husband’s ship. 


She called me and came to the apartment and we 
talked for hours. ““How’s Anita?” I asked. “And 
what is her last name now ?” 

“Frawley,” she said, and when I looked thunder- 
struck, “I know. It seems fantastic, doesn’t it?” 
Her voice grew thoughtful. “I think she’s getting 
a little frantic inside. She’s come so close, so many 
times.” 

“Is she still as pretty as ever?” 

Meg seemed to be probing inside herself. “Well, 
her face is drier, you know. And a little tighter.” 

She was still pretty, I concluded. If you had to 
hunt that hard for a flaw, it wasn’t important yet. 
“T’ve been meaning to write her,” I said. 

Meg’s encouragement was warm, almost patron- 
izing; after all, she was meeting her husband’s ship. 
“She'd be so pleased,” she said. “She reads every- 
thing of yours she can lay hands on. And Douglas 
Laird’s stuff, too. You know,” she said, her eyes 
= “I think she’s always liked him best 

Who wouldn’t? I thought 

“Not that she would have held out for him,” Meg 
added. “She lacked the—well, stamina. You know, 
a bird in hand is worth two—” 
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She didn’t finish. Anita was someone we both 
liked; suddenly it didn’t seem sporting to be dis- 
secting her. 

I began crawling up out of the flashback this 
way: “That was four years ago. It was the 
last I’d heard of Meg and Anita.” 

And then I crawled farther, beginning to 
gather up threads and build toward the 
climax: 

I suppose it was inevitable that Bill should have 
spent the war at Fort Knox, writing a dry, data- 


studded history for the government, and _ that 
Doug should have found himself on YANK, get- | 








ting some of the best interviews, the best front-line 
stories of the war. Just as it was inevitable that Bill 
should return to his old berth on the St. Louis | 
paper and Doug should have offers from half a 

dozen top-flight magazines. 

. .. The first time he called me in New York last 
year, I crushed my hand around the receiver as | 
though it were cellophane. “Hey, Milldale, we're | 
on the same forum next month!” he said. “How | 
about getting together beforehand and seeing we 
don’t give out with the same pearls of wisdom?” 

I blessed some program maker’s name and tried 
to be offhand. “If you’d like to,”’ I said. 


You can guess your way through to the next 
development, can’t you? 

When he asked me to marry him, I had to say 
one thing. “What about Anita, Doug ?” 

“Anita?” 

“Anita Frawley.” Good heavens! Didn’t he even 
remember her? 

His brow was clouded. “For a bridesmaid, or 
something? Look, Fran, I thought we agreed— 
just a little wedding.” 

He’d missed the point entirely. Which meant— 
just as I'd surmised that long ago night at the 
Armory—there’d never really been one—for him. 


We’re out of the flashback now and back on 
the frame. Back to the invitation to return 
for the bridge festivities; the scene where 
Fran tells Anita of her engagement to Doug: 


. .- All over town bunting was flying and booths 
were going up. Smack in the middle of a booth on 
Third Street, her arms dangling with crepe-paper 
streamers, was Anita. 

“Fran Medford!” she squealed, and flew to me 
... her kiss warm against my ear... 

. .. a kid was tugging at her jacket. “Is it all 
right, Mrs. Wilkens,” he was saying, “is it all right 
if the grade-school band uses some of your counter 
paper?” 

“Wilkens?” 

. . . Her eyes fluttered wide. “Gosh,” she said, 
“didn’t you know? I’ve been married over a year 
now.” .. . “Come see,” she said impulsively. “He's 
just down the street”... 

- -- I had no idea where we were going until we 
were there and she steered me inside the hole-in- 
the-wall that was his shoe repair shop. 














Anne West is ready for work in her log cabin studio, com- 
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“Pud,” she said, and he scrambled down off the 
high stool he’d been sitting on, in front of his 
blacking machine . . . I held out my hand and he 
rubbed his own hard on his apron before he let me 
touch it. “Hello,” he said stiffly. But his dark little 
face was crinkled into a dozen smiling lines, and 
his eyes shone with a solemn surety ... 

. . - When we're outside, I thought, she’ll try to 
explain it all to me. She’ll make thin excuses for 
him, for their marriage. When the door closed 
behind us, she said, “He’s wonderful, Fran.” 

Just that. 

You’re wonderful, I thought. My eyes were 
smarting. 


The final wrap-up? 


. .. She snuggled her hand into my pocket, with 
mine, as she walked with me to the hotel corner. 
“Bill Hines is coming down,” she said gleefully. 
“His paper’s sending him. Isn’t it funny?” she 
giggled. “I'll bet he’s fat and has five chins.” 

I doubted it, knowing Bill. But there was my 
opening... 

. .- Doug Laird and I have been seeing each other 
since the war. We—we’re getting married next 
month... 

... “Oh, Fran!” she said. “Fran Medford!’”’ Her 
eyes were shining like two deep pools of un- 
bounded delight. “You'll be so happy!” 

I was swimming in her enthusiasm when her next 
words caught me, held me fast. “Doug and Pud 
are a lot alike, don’t you think? So—well—so—” 
She was utterly sincere. 

“Exciting?” I prompted. It sounded like an old 
cue line to a whole decade of living. 


As the author, I had planted Pud, of course, 
early in the story. It was in his repair shop 
that Fran had found Anita the day she’d 
arranged the first date with Doug. 


I found her in her stocking feet, having taps put 
on the three-inch heels she always wore, even to 
work. . . . “I promised Harold I’d go out to the 
country club with him and some of the gang,” 
she said, her eyes dancing. “But gosh, you can do 
that any old night, can’t you? She looked at me 
for confirmation, hesitating only a moment. “He 
won't care,” she said quickly. “I’ll think of some- 
body else he can take and call him. Whatcha 
going to wear, Fran?” 

I nudged her elbow. Pud had been standing 
there, holding out her finished shoes, ever since I 
came in. He was shorter than either of us, and 
standing crooked, the way he had to on account 
of his crippled leg, he seemed a shrunken, pathetic 
figure behind his apron. The flimsy, gay shoes 
looked incongruous in his blackened hands. 

“Oh, gee!” Anita turned. “I forgot.” 

Pud’s eyes were patient as two brown clods. I 
wondered dimly how talk of country clubs and 
dates set on his hard-working young shoulders. 
He handed the shoes over as though to a queen. 


The story wrote itself easily, in a couple of 
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days, and after a few more days of “laying 
by” for a colder reading and some minor re- 
visions, I sent it whisking off to my agent. 


Reworking Anita For My Agent 


Back it came with this reply: “You Know 
Anita” has some nice writing in it, but you 
leave the reader up in the air with no expla- 
nation of why she hadn’t married when 
everybody expected her to... and she wanted 
to. You say that it wasn’t she who was hold- 
ing out for some superior male, Then was it 
that men liked to play around with her, but 
never would come to the point of marriage? 
The way you have pictured her makes that 
sound unlikely. But I think you will have to 
come up with some solution—perhaps that 
she loved having dates with a lot of different 
men so much that she kept putting off mar- 
riage for another year to avoid settling down. 
Maybe you can think of something better?” 

It was constructive criticism. I thought I 
knew, as the author, why she hadn’t married, 
but evidently I hadn’t shown Fran or any of 
the others sensing why. Maybe I had ex- 
pected too much reading between the lines 
on the part of the reader. Or maybe it wasn’t 
clearly resolved in my mind after all, and so 
I’d unconsciously evaded any explanation. A 
try at writing it out would tell. 

I went to work first on the scene where 
Meg Howell was at Fran’s apartment talking 
about Anita. At the point where Meg says, 
“T think she’s getting a little frantic, inside. 
She’s come so close, so many times,” I 
inserted : 

I refilled our teacups mechanically, my thoughts 
whirring. 

“Freddie Hartline, you remember him?” Meg’s 
voice carried on. “He jilted her; but it was years 
before anyone even suspected it wasn’t the other 
way around. And Harold Cotter? She went on a 
surprise visit to his army camp and found him at 
his own engagement party!” 

So what? I thought; there were still lots of other 
fellows. “Philip,” I said. “That teacher who—” 

Meg was nodding. “I know the one. He’s an eco- 
nomics professor in college now. Married a widow 
with two kids.” 

I couldn’t quite get the picture. “Is she still as 
SROUT .c0” wee 

With “my thoughts whirring” and “I 
couldn’t quite get the picture” the reader 
would see Fran puzzling along too. 

Naturally, it’s important to Fran (and to 
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the reader) to know why Anita failed with 
Doug. So in a revision of the scene where 
Fran had asked Doug about Anita, I had 
Fran probe deeper. Before, you remember, 
when he’d merely thought she was bringing 
up Anita’s name as a possible bridesmaid, 
and she had seen he’d missed the point com- 
pletely, she had let it drop. Now, she per- 
sisted. A bit guiltily, half-knowing, as she is 
coming to understand Anita better, what she 
will hear: 


He’d missed the point entirely. Which should 
have been all the answer I needed. 

“I always believed she loved you,” I said then. 
“In fact, there was a time when I’d have sworn 
you two would marry.” 

“Marry Anita!” He looked astounded. “What 
fellow in his right mind would have. wanted that?” 
And then his voice grew soft. “Anita’s a gay 
merry-go-round. You like to know there’s that 
much bright color and music somewhere in the 
world, and it’s fun to grab hold of occasionally for 
a few times around. But if you couldn’t get off— 
good Lord, Fran!” 

His eyes had grown gentle, though, remember- 
ing. “I guess she’s to a guy a little like the barker 
at the circus. She makes the big show look pretty 
inviting all right. But she tries too hard. And she 
offers so many attractions. “Well,” he concluded, 
“you listen and you smile, but it’s the old weight- 
lifting concession a few yards down the midway 
that gets your money.” 

I held my tongue, feeling I already had consider- 
able to think about. But suddenly it was clear to 
me why none of the girls in Milldale—not even 
the plainest—had really envied Anita Frawley. 

Finally, in the last scene of the story, when 
she and Fran are walking to the hotel, and 
she’s so wondrously Pud’s that Fran’s eyes are 
smarting with the inevitability of it, I 
enlarged : 

My eyes were smarting. Fellows could be so 
dumb. So wrongly dumb. They read a label and, 
because it was bright and gay and seeking, they 
took the contents for pure fluff. They didn’t see 
that, thickened with a little seriousness of their 
own, the ingredients could become sheer devotion. 
They were afraid. 

Only Pud had taken the chance—Pud who had 
had to take some chance if he were ever to have 
anything. 

Spelled out? I don’t think so. I think Anita 
was enriched by the explaining. At any rate, 
my agent said, “It’s improved now. We'll 
try it.” 


‘Anita’ Makes the Rounds 


At Lapies’ Home Journat it drew some 
heated discussion and one of the editors 


finally wrote: “I am terribly, terribly sorry to 
report the final decision against Anne West’s 
‘You Know Anita’ which I had liked so 
much. Some of the others didn’t agree with 
me, though, that it is an unusual job of writ- 
ing—feeling especially that the ending was 
unconvincing.” 

McCatv’s had much the same criticism: 
“. . though pleasantly written, didn’t seem 
to us to be awfully convincing. Also, the con- 
clusion wasn’t too satisfying—perhaps be- 
cause the reader knew Pud only as a crippled 
shoemaker and not as a person.” 

I think I should have seen a light there, but 
didn’t. Finally, in late September my agent 
sent a letter from Julian Muller at Goop 
HousEKEEPING. 


“There is very little that need be done to 
this story to bring it around for us, I think. 
Mr. Mayes made only one suggestion: he 
was bothered by the shoe repairman, does 
not think Pud need be portrayed in such 
physical and social contrast. The Boss sug- 
gests “let the author make him the unglam- 
orous owner of the local shoe store—there’ll 
be then a better ring to the story. 

“T think this calls for a very easy revision 
that should take little enough time and affects 
just a small section of the story. May I cau- 
tion Miss West not to go overboard on this 
change—just work on those sections which 
are specifically involved. 

“While this must be done on speculation, I 
feel most strongly that a good revision will 
conclude in a sale.” 


Reworking Pud for Goop HousEKEEPING 


My fingers felt paralyzed. What were these 
tiny changes that should be made—and how 
not to go overboard? Pud figured in only two 
scenes, both quoted previously in this article. 
Two short scenes. But I read and reread the 
whole story, trying to feel my way sensitively 
into them. 

Obviously, now, I had to get into the first 
one with “I found Anita standing in her 
stocking feet at Pud’s Shoe Store,” not Re- 
pair Shop. And not “having taps put on the 
three-inch heels she always wore,” but “hav- 
ing some new pumps stretched . . .” When I 
got to “I nudged her elbow,” I rewrote it 
(mostly by cutting) to read like this: 

. . . I nudged her elbow. Pud had been standing 
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there, holding out her finished shoes, ever since I 
came in. They were the brightest, most senseless 
things in his store, and he held them awkwardly, 
like butterflies, in his pale, freckled hands. 

“Oh, gee!” Anita turned. “I forgot.” 

Pud’s eyes, behind his glasses, were patient. He 
handed her the shoes as though to a queen. 

The heavy “contrast” was gone. Now all I 
had to do was keep the new, tempered Pud 
consistent in the second (and last) scene. In 
it, I made these equally few changes: 

“Pud,” she said, and he scrambled up from a clut- 
ter of shoes on the floor. “You remember Fran 
Medford.” Her voice was soft and excited. 

I held out my hand, and Pud rubbed his hand on 
his vest before he extended it. “Hello,” he said 
politely. But his face looked more alive than I had 
ever seen it—amazingly so—and his eyes held a 
steady glow. 

I did a couple of other little things. I took 
out a place where he stiffly called Fran “Miss 
Medford.” And in the same last scene, where 
I had Anita bragging to Fran of the garden 
he’d raised and him getting flustered at the 
praise, I struck out : 

Anita was stamping her foot now against the 
worn floorboards. “Pud!” she said. And then, to 
me, “He’s so respectful. He’d call me Mrs. Wilkens 
if I didn’t eat breakfast with him every morning.” 

Oh, yes—and one other change which I feel 
may have been the most important of all, be- 
cause it not only altered Pud a bit but gave 
the reader truer insight into Anita. It came 
where, at the last, Fran was thinking that all 
the fellows had been “afraid.” 

Only Pud had taken the chance—Pud who had 


had to take some chance if he were ever to have 
anything. 


I changed it to read: 


Only Pud had taken the chance—Pud who had 
watched her closely all these years. 

Total revision? It added up to some four or 
five sentences omitted, some five or six re- 
worked. The editors made one change them- 
selves: They changed Pud’s last name from 
Wilkens to Williams. I certainly hadn’t gone 
“overboard,” but was it enough? And if so, 
why hadn’t the editors done those little bits 
themselves? Did they really feel it should be 
my story all the way—and that they could 
trust me? 

Too, I wondered, would these same small 
revisions, done earlier, have brought it 
around for Lapies’ Home JourRNAL or 
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McCatv’s? Especially McCatv’s, since it 
was Pud who had bothered them? 


The telegram of acceptance arrived from 
my agent shortly after I mailed in the re- 
vision. A couple of weeks after they had 
bought it I had a letter from Julian Muller, 
associate editor at Goop HouseEKEEPING, 
from which I'd like to quote at length. Not 
only because it is still a bit inconceivable to 
me that an editor should write a writer a 
“fan” letter, but also because of what it may 
say to you about character work in a story. 


“The hectic life we periodically go through 
around these parts has prevented me thus far 
from writing the letter I wanted to send you 
upon first reading “You Know Anita.’ It is 
not too often that we find a story so com- 
pletely available to our readers, and one that 
would be equally at home in either Goop 
HovusEKEEPING or CosMOPOLITAN. All of us 
who have read the story, and there have been 
quite a few, have felt that it was a ‘natural’ 
for us. Since the arrival of ‘Anita,’ I have 
had the chance to see several other stories of 
yours, none of which seemed anywhere near 
as close as the very appealing young lady 
who came to stay with us. I thought it might 
be a good idea to point out to you some of 
the aspects of the story we bought that made 
it so right for us, and which to some degree 
have not been present in the other scripts. 

** *Anita’ was completely credible, and cred- 
ible in a universal way. You were absolutely 
right; we all do know Anita. But you have 
articulated her far better than any other 
‘portrait painter’s’ attempt, and you have 
discovered some of the hidden wonders about 
her that most of us never suspected before. 
In essence, you took an apparently universal 
character, but showed her as a unique and 
rather wonderful person. 


“Your technique in telling the story gave a 
completeness, a roundness regarding just 
about every character of importance. You 
managed to select those facets which give a 
sense of integration to the reader; these peo- 
ple exist fully, not merely in a sufficiently 
clear way to allow the story to progress. Your 
coverage of time and place was first-rate, 
and, overall, fit in extremely well with both 
the theme and plot. 


“Lastly, not only did you have a story to tell, 
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“Romeo and Jane. . 


- Romeo and Joan . 


but you had something rather special to say 
by the telling. It was adult, and written for 
adults. 


“I do not mean to imply in any way that 
none of your other stories that I have thus far 
read have lacked all of these qualities. But 
they have not been so perfectly incorporated, 
so well blended and matched. 

“I do hope we will see a good deal more of 
your work and that much of it may be suit- 
able for us. Surely we do not expect another 
Anita, but we would be very glad to have you 
introduce us to other interesting people. Do 
let me know if ever I may clear up any points 
or be of like service to you. I am sure your 
















. -Romeo and Jeanette . . . Romeo and Janice .. .” 


agent has told you of my enthusiasm, but I 
could not resist this once an even more direct 
letter of appreciation and good wishes.” 


Well—Julian Muller moved on to a book 
publishing house before I was able to give 
him another story. (Now even Herbert 
Mayes has moved over to McCat’s.) But 
Muller, on the strength of his liking for 
“Anita” and for subsequent stories which he 
never quite pushed through to the top okay, 
has written me about a possible novel, as did 
the editors of Houghton Mifflin and Double- 
day soon after the story appeared. 

Is it any wonder that I feel editors may 
sometimes lean a bit toward the angelic? 
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By Inglis Fletcher 
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Wri line Historical Novels 


Inglis Fletcher began writing after her son was already in college; 
After two books on Africa, began her Carolina series: 11 historical} en 
novels about the Colonial and Revolutionary North Carolina of } M 
her ancestors. Following are excerpts from her forthcoming} ™ 












autobiography, Pay, Pack and Follow.* ~ 

ha 

is | 

Historical Novelist’s Prayer c= 

. Publishing is one of the greatest gambles in the world, and that gamble is taken every re: 
spring and fall by dozens of publishers. Sometimes there is a “runaway book,” such as Her- fo) 
vey Allen’s Anthony Adverse. When this book appeared there was a strong prejudice against F cig 
the historical novel. I think all writers of historical fiction should say a prayer to Hervey st 
Allen, for he opened the way after long years during which no publisher would look at a th: 
novel based on history. . . . pr 
Mrs. Fletcher's historical novel writing started with a librarian’s question: or 
. “You are interested in history, why don’t you write a novel with an eastern North Caro- I 
lina background?” to 
This idea was new but it attracted me. It might be the background of the saga of the dc 
American family. The more I thought about it the more I liked it. It would mean research, be 
a great amount, to get the authentic background. That posed no problem. I loved reading, EI 
I loved history, and I loved land, the essential background for such a series. . . . se’ 
Nympho or Sir Walter i 

. There is a great difference in the methods used by writers of historical fiction. Some first rs 
think up a plot, to be built around, usually, a wild female, a nymphomaniac who jumps in W 
and out of bed with all manner of men from the footman to the lord of the manner. What - 
period to use? The time of Charles the Second will suit admirably. Speech then was broad, a 
*Excerpts from the book, Pay, Pack and Follow by Inglis Fletcher. By permission of Henry Holt and of 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. ($4.50). To be released June Ist. of 
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morals broader. As for research, a book or 





two will do. Defoe and Pepys’ Diary will give 
the background. There you have the formula 
for a successful novel, perhaps even a “run- 
away bestseller,” in the publishers’ parlance. 
There, too, you have a synthetic historical 
novel, good for a season or two, perhaps, be- 
fore it is forgotten. 

Another method is to write a fictional story 
around a few characters who are modeled 
from real persons. In this type of novel, the 
story is the thing. I think Sir Walter Scott 
comes under this category. He never let his- 
tory interfere with the progress of the story, 
but he used enough authentic background to 
give reality to the action and a true picture 
of the times. I think this is the ideal proce- 
dure to follow in writing an historical novel. 
It was Dumas’ practice as well as Scott’s. As 
we know, their novels have endured. .. . 


From Fragments ... A Rebirth 


..- Research in the Huntington Library [in 
Pasadena] was one of my greatest experi- 
ences, second only to research in the British 
Museum. In spite of the great difference in 
methods there is a great similarity. The at- 
mosphere of authentic culture in both librar- 
ies inspires one to work. The British Museum 
has an air of ancient culture; the Huntington 
is more modern. It is a rare experience to sit 
in the beautiful Huntington Gardens and 
read. A little group under an arbor is playing 
folk music on reeds and lutes and other an- 
cient instruments. A young man lies on his 
stomach in the grass, reading a yellowed tome 
that recalls the old days. A dancing class 
practices pantomime. They look like figures 
on an old Greek vase. 

In this lovely garden it was easy to drift back 
to the beginnings of America through old 
documents and letters that were written even 
before the earliest days. I came to know the 
Elizabethans, the people of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. I knew what they 
wore, what they ate, what political situations 
interested them. I had newspapers, letters, 
deeds, and the vital statistics of Jamestown, 
Williamsburg, and Edenton in the Carolinas. 

The whole panorama was spread before me 
and I began to absorb something of the spirit 
of those far-off times, to reconstruct a pattern 
of living which has been of service to me 


throughout the years. From lovely eighteenth- 
century paintings, such as Gainsborough’s 
“Blue Boy” and “Pinkie,” I learned about the 
elegance of the period. I discovered that the 
settlers of our Colonies lived in the shadow 
of England; in speech, in dress, and in their 
manner of living. . . . 

...A great deal of information about the 
early days in America I obtained from the 
diaries of William Byrd (1674-1744) , several 
of which were deciphered from his archaic 
shorthand. I am sure that when this Virginia 
gentleman was recording such things as the 
day’s weather he had no thought that he was 
helping future novelists. William Byrd was an 
intellectual with many interests and his dia- 
ries are invaluable for source material. 

The background of Raleigh’s Eden is not 
too far from Byrd’s home, Westover, in Vir- 
ginia, so his weather must have been the 
weather of Albemarle. In North Carolina, 
where my novel is placed, even today we 
listen to the radio every morning to get the 
weather report. Give a little, take a little, 
Virginia weather is our weather. 


Help from An Historian 


... Raleigh’s Eden was published in Sep- 
tember, 1940. In the meantime we had made 
two visits to North Carolina, to make sure 
that the background was correct in all details. 
My publisher, who was most meticulous, 
decided that I must have the galley proofs 
read by an authority at the University of 
North Carolina to avoid any historical errors. 

So we journied again to Chapel Hill and in- 
quired at the University Library about an his- 
torian to read the novel. Dr. Hugh Lefler, 
whose field is North Carolina Colonial his- 
tory, was suggested. At first he said he was too 
busy, but he finally gave way and took the 
galleys. When we kept our appointment to 
see him the next morning, we found him hol- 
low-eyed and sleepy. 

“T sat up all night, reading,” he said with 
annoyance. “I got into the book and I 
couldn’t put it down.” He turned to a list of 
questions, but first he said, “What references 
did you use? What source books?” 

I gave him a list of forty-nine or fifty books 
I had used, plus original documents I had 
consulted at the Huntington Library and the 
courthouse records in Chowan County. 
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The Lord certainly had His arms around 
me when I was sent to Hugh Lefler. He is a 
most knowledgeable man on North Carolina 
Colonial history, and he was deeply inter- 
ested that I, an outsider, should write a book 
about North Carolina. 

. Like most novelists, I was not so inter- 
ested in facts and figures as I was in small, 
obscure items that gave a hint of the char- 
acter of the people about whom I was 
writing. ... 


Who Was Mary Tudor? 


. After the research has ended I must find 
characters. . . . Out of the large group of my 
fictional characters, probably the two out- 
standing are Mary Tudor and Roger Main- 
waring.... 

In Colonial Records I came on an obscure 
item: 

Mad™ Catha Hyde Came before this 
Board and was admitted to prove upon 
oath y* Importation of Eight person 
into this Governmt (Vizt). Edw” Hyde 
Esq’ M' Penelope Hyde Wm Clayton, 
Jn° Lovick Mary Tudo James Gregory, 
Andrew Stephenson & herself. 


Now this is the sort of thing that pleases a 
novelist. A group of people who came into a 
new government, to settle. Who were they 
and why did they come? Some of the names 
I knew. Edward Hyde, a cousin of Queen 
Anne, was the governor sent over to untangle 
the muddle occasioned by three men who 
each claimed to be governor of the province 
of North Carolina. 


“T love land.” 


Madam Catha Hyde was the governor's 
wife, Edward Hyde and Penelope Hyde were 
their young children. John Lovick was the 
governor’s secretary; James Gregory and 
William Clayton, members of the governor's 
staff. That left Andrew Stephenson, whom I 
made tutor to the children, and Mary Tudo. 
Who was Mary Tudo? It took very little 
imagination to add an “r’” to the name. But 
who was Mary Tudor? 

The royal family of Tudor came to mind. 
How could I place the woman who came 
with Madam Catha to the little village of 
Edenton and connect her with the English 
royal family? 

I was working in the Library of Congress 
one day . . . [and found] that Lady Mary 
Tudor was the illegitimate daughter of 
Charles the Second, brother of the ill-fated, 
also illegitimate, Duke of Monmouth. 

After that, it was simple to look her up. | 
found she had disappeared from England 
for a time because of her political activities. 
It was easy to believe that she came to Amer- 
ica with Madam Catha Hyde. Since Gov- 
ernor Edward Hyde was a cousin of Queen 
Anne’s, he was also a cousin of Lady Mary 
Tudor. America was a vast country. It was 
easy to be out of reach of the Queen in this 
new country. So Lady Mary became one of 
the characters in Men of Albemarle. 


“Don’t Let Him Die” 


The principal character was my ancestor, 
Roger Mainwaring (pronounced Manner- 
ing). “Duke Roger,” as he was called, was 


. . The challenge of an adventurous quest stirs in an historical novelist’s 


soul and has carried Inglis Fletcher researching on location as well as in the library. 
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shipped out to the West Indies as a bonds- 
man, along with a few hundred other eager 
young men of the West Country who had 
formed the core of the Monmouth Rebellion 
in England. After he had served out the 
period of his bondage (seven years) , he came 
to the Carolinas and became the head of a 
family. I believe he is the most popular char- 
acter I have ever created. ... 

... Roger was filled with the idea of man’s 
dignity and freedom, something he had gained 
in his years of servitude. He loved land, a 
Devon inheritance, and he realized that land 
itself did something for people; the fight 
against the wilderness all about them gave 
strength to the weak and added stamina to 
the strong. ... 

... Roger had in him some of the qualities 
of the reckless adventurers, the unafraid men 
who roamed the Elizabethan seas and later 
settled the West Indies and America. They 
had broad ideas and ventured greatly, yet 
they believed firmly in law. They also be- 
lieved that the wealth of nations lay in the 
land. In a measure their beliefs followed those 
expressed in Adam Smith’s book, The Wealth 
of Nations, which was published about that 
ime. ... 

... Roger entered into several of my books. 
Whether I planned him to or not, suddenly 
there he was, becoming more and more im- 
portant as the book progressed. 

In Raleigh’s Eden, Roger was the spring- 
board, other people came alive just to sup- 
port him. His granddaughter, Mary Main- 
waring, became one of the characters. He 
married and had love affairs. But he has 
never died. 

Once, in a subsequent book, for some un- 
known reason, I inserted a sentence, “In the 
Leeward Islands where Roger Mainwaring 
came to his tragic death, etc.” This line 
brought countless letters and many visitors, 
all alarmed because they thought they had 
missed a book that described Roger’s death. 

“Don’t let him die!” wrote a schoolgirl. “I 
think he is my very favorite human being. I 
don’t want him to die. Can’t he live on and 
on?” 

I’m fond of Roger myself. Perhaps one day 
Pll write about him, living and dying down 
on Antigua. I could work it out that way be- 
cause I’ve always dreamed of going to An- 





tigua, a fabulous island I’ve never seen. 

... The characters in Raleigh’s Eden all de- 
veloped from the theme of the book, that of 
a group of people who loved and cherished 
the land. They developed the land, they 
planted the land, they traded the produce of 
the land and of the forest. . . . 


Time and the Author 


... 1 am one of those writers who has such a 
mass of material in mind that it comes gush- 


.ing out. Often I am way ahead of my pen, 


leave out half a sentence, forget what I have 
done with my characters, or give them blue 
eyes in one line and brown in another. The 
one who has to sweep up after me has 
troubles. 

One critic wrote to me, “What are you go- 
ing to do about Lavinia? At one point you 
have her announcing that she is going to have 
a child. A year and a half later nothing is 
said about the baby. How come?” 

To which I replied in chagrin, “Everything 
was slower in Colonial times.” 

I have always had trouble with timing, 
especially when carrying several generations 
in a story, but I don’t like time. I wish it 
would stand still and not interfere in one’s 
business. It would be marvelous to live in a 
timeless world. . . . 

. I spent at least a year on research, an- 
other on writing Men of Albemarle, After the 
six years it took to write and rewrite Raleigh’s 
Eden, I settled down to the routine I have 
followed ever since, a novel sent to the pub- 
lisher every two years. I understand that I 
have been called a publisher’s delight because 
of the regularity with which I write my 
books, so that the publisher can always count 
on a book from me on May first every two 
years. Through nine books I met that self-im- 
posed deadline. . . . 

I was very happy when my old friend, Ger- 
trude Atherton, wrote in a national paper: 


Men of Albemarle is magnificent. It 
opens with a bang, and the pace never 
drops. In the very first chapter one be- 
comes deeply interested in the charac- 
ters, the locale, and the promise of great 
things to come. Mrs. Fletcher is in the 
top rank of America’s historical nov- 
elists. 











- of news this month, and all of it is good. 
There are new publishing houses eagerly 
looking for manuscripts. And among the old 
ones there are editorial changes which a 
knowing writer can turn to his advantage. 
An article or a story rejected by one editor 
has a new chance with a new editor at the 
same market. 

If a writer were to dream up a new book 
publishing house with the most solid, intelli- 
gent backing available, he could hardly do 
better than what I am going to call Project A, 
because there is as yet no name for the new 
company. Look who’s behind it: Hiram 
Haydn, formerly editor-in-chief of Random 
House, Crown Publishers, and Bobbs- 
Merrill, and himself the author of three pub- 
lished novels, and a fourth one, The Hands 
of Esau, on which he is now working. Mr. 
Haydn is a fine writer, a skillful editor, and a 
most friendly and delightful person to work 
with. Mr. Simon Michael Bessie, formerly 
editor of Harper & Brothers, author of Jazz 
Journalism, a History of Tabloid News- 
papers, has helped to develop many Harper 
writers. Alfred Knopf Jr., vice president of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., organized and man- 
aged Vintage Books, the firm’s paper-back 
subsidiary. A trio like this can’t fail. 

At the time that this article was being 
written there was still no address for the new 
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New York Market 


Letter 


By Pauline Bioom 


President and editor-in-chief, George W. 
Joel, will guide Dial Magazine which is to 
be reactivated after a 30 year lapse. The big 
news here is that the publishers are planning 


the magazine to deal entirely with high 


quality literary fiction. 


firm. Hiram Haydn had just left Random 
House and was away on vacation before as- 
suming his new work. Mr. Bessie and Mr. 
Knopf were in town, but the plans were still 
not completely crystalized, and therefore 
many of my questions had to remain un- 
answered for the present. By next month, I'l! 
have more details for you. 

In the beginning there will be no interest 
here in juveniles, mysteries or westerns. The 
emphasis will be on the kind of regular trade 
book you would expect to bear the imprint 
of Random House, Harper’s or Knopf. 

Another new book publishing venture is 
that of Bernard Geis Associates, 527 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City 17, which 
has adopted the imprint of “Star Press 
Books.” This house will publish hard cover 
books in various non-fiction categories, which 
will be distributed by Random House. There 
will probably be fiction on future lists, but 
for the present the emphasis will be on non- 
fiction, preferably with the kind of promi- 
nent by-line which will guarantee large sales. 

Speaking of prominence, the partners, in 
addition to Mr. Geis are Art Linkletter; 
Ralph Edwards ; Mark Goodson and William 
Todman, co-owners of Goodson-Todman 
Productions; Groucho Marx; John Guedel, 
head of John Guedel Productions; Robert C. 
Temple, producer of QuEEN-ForR-A-Day, 
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and other shows; Esquire, Inc., publisher of 

EsguirE and Coronet Magazines; Cowles 
Magazines, Inc., publisher of Look Maga- 
zine; Ralph E. Schneider, chairman, and 
Alfred Bloomingdale, president of the 
Diners’ Club; Jacques Leslie, California at- 
torney. This is part of a growing trend 
toward interlocking interests among all the 
various communications fields, and others. 

This fall the firm will be ready with six 
titles, among them, The Secret World of 
Kids, by Art Linkletter ; the autobiography of 
Groucho Marx, tentatively titled Groucho 
and Me; My Eyes Are in My Heart, the 
autobiography of Ted Husing, written by Cy 
Rice, and a book for teenagers by Abigail 
Van Buren, syndicated newspaper columnist 
and author of Dear Abby. 

There will be no juveniles, no mysteries, no 
Westerns, for the present anyway. 

Bernard Geis, former editor of Prentice- 
Hall and editor-in-chief and vice-president 
of Grosset & Dunlap is editor and director of 
the new company. Don’t send him completed 
manuscripts. He would much prefer to see 
full queries. 


More Shifting and Buying Going On At... 


Basic Books, Inc., of 63 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 3, has acquired Natural History 
Book Club formerly owned by Thomas Yose- 
loff. Under the new ownership there are 
plans for extensive expansion of this project. 

The regular publication program of Basic 
Books is a rapidly growing one too. The main 
emphasis right now is on non-fiction—social 
sciences, physical and natural sciences, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, economics, natural his- 
tory. There is a picture book about the Boston 
Philharmonic, Art books and belles-lettres 
are a possibility. A query here is a much bet- 
ter idea than a full manuscript. 

The president and editor is Arthur J. Rosen- 
thal, science editor Leon Svirsky, associate 
editor Miss Martha H. Crossen. 

Summit Press, Inc., is a new Catholic pub- 
lishing house at 2324 University Avenue, St. 
Paul 14, Minnesota. The greatest interest is 
books for adults directed to “development” 
of the principles of Christian social living.” 

The president and editor is F. Robert Ed- 
man. Because the requirements are so spe- 
cialized a letter of inquiry is a good idea here. 


Children’s Press, of 310 So. Racine Avenue, 
Chicago, has purchased 82 titles from Mel- 
mont Publishers of Los Angeles. These books 
are mostly for the school and library market 
to be used as supplemental material, particu- 
larly in social studies. But there are now plans 
for broader sales and distribution arrange- 
ments. Children’s Press executives are the 
officers of the Melmont project too: Ted 
Winter; president; Irving Winter, vice-presi- 
dent; and John Kayner, secretary. 

Children’s Press publishes all kinds of juve- 
niles. Better query first. 


There is News in the 
Magazine World Too! 


After thirty years DiaL Macazine has been 
reactivated. Their address is 461 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 16, and the editor 
is James H. Silberman. 

This is going to be a quarterly magazine 
sold through bookstores and other outlets, at 
$1.50 per issue, or $5.00 a year by subscrip- 
tion. There will be no articles, no criticism, 
no poetry, no art, no book reviews. Only 
fiction of high literary calibre. Hear! Hear! 
But wait. This is no market for romance, 
westerns, science fiction, mysteries or any 
other formula stories. Quality is the thing 
here. Length may run anywhere up to say 
25,000 words. Payment $100 to $1500. 

As another example of concentration and 
criss-crossing of interests in the communica- 
tions fields, here’s further news: Samuel 
Irving Newhouse, owner of fourteen news- 
papers, purchased a controlling interest in 
Conde Nast Publications, Inc., for which he 
is reputed to have paid $5,040,000. This 
house publishes Vocue, House « GaRDEN, 
GLaMourR, VocuE PATTERN Book and 
Brwes House. At the moment Mr. New- 
house doesn’t contemplate adding other 
magazine properties unless “we feel they 
could be combined with Vocue.” This 
sounds as though more news is in the offing. 

Mr. Newhouse’s newspaper properties, all 
of which are owned completely by the family, 
are estimated to be close to $200,000,000. He 
is still interested in acquiring new publishing 
properties. Have you anything for sale? 

As far as VocuE is concerned, this deal will 
not, for the present at least, affect editorial 
policy. The editor-in-chief is Miss Jessica 
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Daves, and the features editor is Miss Allene 
Talmey. Though this is basically a fashion 
magazine, you would do well to stay away 
from this subject, as it is thoroughly covered 
by the staff and by fashion experts who work 
on assignment. Otherwise almost anything 
goes as far as subject matter is concerned if 
it is handled with skill, subtlety and urbanity. 

In fiction too the only criterion is quality. 
Your work has to compete with the best con- 
temporary writers in the country. Keeping 
your stories and articles under 2000 words 
or so gives you an edge here. Payment $200 
to $400. VocuE is at 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 17. 

More news at Goop HouSEKEEPING 
(Hearst—57th Street and Eighth Avenue, 
New York City). James Skardon has re- 
signed from Coronet to become articles 
editor at Goop HouseEKEEPING, and Bart 
Sheridan, formerly articles editor here is now 
managing editor. 

I waited as long as I could to get details 
about changes in editorial policy which are 
almost inevitable with the changing of 
editors, but at the last moment Mr. Nichols 
was still away (he’s the editor-in-chief) , and 
so a more complete coverage will have to 
wait until next month. 

But the general feeling is that this will be a 
broader and more open market. 


More Changes 


Ernest V. Heyn, for a long, long time editor 
of AMERICAN WEEKLY, has resigned, and is 
now editor of Susursia Topay and FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 

SusursBia Topay is a monthly newspaper 
supplement which accompanies some 125 
suburban newspapers. It has a circulation of 
more than a million. Articles and stories must 
have a suburban flavor and should run from 
1500 to 2000 words. The address is 405 Park 
Avenue, New York City 22. 

In the meantime, back at AMERICAN 
WEEKLY (Hearst), 575 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, the new editor is John J. 
O’Connell, formerly of CosMoPOLITAN. 
Charles Robbins continues as executive edi- 
tor and Charles Renshaw as associate editor. 

For the present no drastic changes in policy 
are contemplated. This is a Sunday magazine 
section, and must therefore appeal to a fam- 
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ily audience. In order to accommodate more 
articles, the editors here particularly empha- 
size brevity. 600 to 800 words devoted to a 
situation recently in the news is a good bet. 
If you can arrange your material in such a 
way that there is a twist at the end, so much 
the better. 

Profiles of interesting women in business, at 
home or in any unusual situation, particu- 
larly if they have an element of inspiration, 
will get you an interested reading. These 
should run from 750 to 1000 words. Payment 
$200 to $300. 

MADEMOISELLE, 575 Madison Ave., New 
York City 22, continues to be a good market 
for the kind of writer who has the special 
flair this kind of magazine demands. Like 
other fashion books, MADEMOISELLE, in its 
fiction and non-fiction, insists on urbane, dis- 
tinctive writing. Superficial coverage is not 
enough here. There must be under-the-sur- 
face significance both in the material and in 
the treatment. Stories and articles should run 
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Art Linkletter and Ralph Edwards contribute to, 
and share in decisions at Star Press Books. 


2000 to 3000 words. Payment, up to $500. 

Fiction of course may deal with any sub- 
ject. But with articles it is a good idea for you 
to keep informed as to the theme around 
which each issue is built. For instance, the 
June issue is devoted to the subject of beauty, 
and therefore most of the articles are some- 
how related to this idea. The July issue will 
be on reading and arts; August, college issue ; 
September, back to town; October, careers: 
November, pre-holiday; December, Christ- 
mas. As the editors work about four months 
ahead, you should think now in terms of Sep- 
tember et seq. 


Miscellanea 
At the fifteenth annual election of Mystery 
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Writers of America the following officers 
were chosen: Raymond Chandler, president; 
Herbert Brean, vice president; Margaret 
Manners, secretary; Henry Klinger, treas- 
urer. To everyone’s sorrow, Raymond 
Chandler died shortly after his election. A 
new vote will be taken to fill this office. 

If you have an interest in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch community (and who hasn’t?), and 
want to learn how to dig for material and 
take photographs under the most difficult 
circumstances (and who doesn’t?), get a 
copy of The Plain People by Pat Fulford 
Mullen and Pearson Mullen. This book is 
not yet available in the bookstores, but you 
may get an advance copy by sending your 
check for $1.50 to The Plain People, 120 
Arthur Street, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 

Looking for a good writer’s group in the 
New York City area? Write to Dorothy 
Glazer, secretary, 1685 Ocean Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. If you have been published, 
send tear sheets of your work. If not, enclose 
a manuscript for the committee’s considera- 
tion. In any event, give Miss Glazer some 
background information about yourself as a 
writer. 

A good poetry group in New York? Write 
to Florence Becker Lennon, c/o Enjoyment 
of Poetry, Station WEVD, 117 West 46th 
Street, New York City 36. In addition to this 
group for poets, Mrs. Lennon also conducts 
a poetry program at this station on Sunday 
evenings, 9:30 to 10:00. It’s a good program. 

Columbia paid $300,000 for A Raisin in 
the Sun, which is now having a successful run 
on Broadway. David Susskind and Philip 
Rose are going to be the producers some time 
in June of 1960. 

Tennessee Williams’ Sweet Bird of Youth, 
which is a smash hit on Broadway, was ac- 
quired by Metro before the stage production 
appeared, for a down payment of $250,000 
and additional sums contingent upon the 
length of time the play will run. 

Theodore M. Purdy has recently resigned 
as president and editor-in-chief of Coward 
McCann. John J. Geoghegan has been ap- 
pointed director of the adult trade depart- 
ment and is now vice president of the firm. 

Herbert Weinstock has resigned as execu- 
tive editor of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

William Nickerson’s book, How I Turned 





$1000 Into a Million in Real Estate—In My 
Spare Time, carries an interesting guarantee. 
If after reading the book you don’t make a 
million in your spare time, in twenty years, 
Simon and Schuster will return your money. 
Simon and Schuster is spending a minimum 
of $60,000 and probably considerably more 
for advertising. Whether the readers do or do 
not make many millions, the chances are 
pretty good that the author has a good deal 
in this book. 

Pines Publications has moved to 355 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 


Contests and Awards 


Elizabeth George Speare received the 1959 
Newberry Medal for the most distinguished 
book of the year for children for The Witch 
of Blackbird Pond, a junior historical novel 
published by Houghton Mifflin. 

Barbara Cooney received the Caldecott 
Medal for the most distinguished picture 





Groucho Marx and Bernard Geis will contribute 
to the success of Star Press Books. 


book of the year, for her illustrations for 
Chanticleer and the Fox. 

The medals will be formally presented at 
the Newberry-Caldecott banquet on June 23, 
at the Sheraton Park Hotel in Washington, 
when the American Library Association has 
its convention there. 

The 1959 Award of Merit for the Novel, 
consisting of a Gold Medal and Prize of 
$1000, was awarded to Aldous Huxley by 
Mark Van Doren, President of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. The British- 
born writer, author of many well-known 
works of fiction, poetry and essays, will re- 
ceive the honor at the Joint Annual Cere- 
monial of the National Institute and the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters in 
(Continued on page 78) 7 
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MARKET | 


LAST MINUTE NEWS 


Science Fiction 


Amazing Science Fiction Stories, One Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Monthly. 35c a copy; $3.50 
per year. Cele Goldsmith, Editor. Read by scien- 
tists, engineers and others interested in exploring 
the world where proven fact and scientific possi- 
bilities meet. Fiction needs are for 1000-6000-word 
shorts and full length novels up to 40,000 words 
for serialization. Looking for straight science fic- 
tion stories and action/adventure tales in the 
science fiction realm. Pays 1c per word on accept- 
ance. Reports within 2 weeks. No articles needed. 


Fantastic, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Monthly. 35c per copy; $3.50 per year. Cele Gold- 
smith, Editor. Readers are lovers of the weird, fan- 
tasy and occult type of fiction; cover all ages. No 
article needs. Fiction needs are for 2000-20,000- 
word stories. “Weird, supernatural fantasy; occult; 
horror; light, zany fantasy.” Pays lc per word and 
up on acceptance. Reports within 2 weeks. 


Fantastic Universe, King-Size Publications, 320 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Bi-monthly. 35c per 
copy; $2.00 per year. Hans Stefan Santesson, Edi- 
tor, writes: ““We are interested in articles on any 
subject that could conceivably interest a science 
fiction or fantasy reader.” Good idea to query 
editor before submitting. Study the magazine first! 
Fiction needs are for “fantasy and science fiction— 
particularly short-shorts. Please! No bug-eyed 
monsters!”” Rates are lc per word payable one 
month prior to publication. Occasionally buys 
filler poems at same rates. Reports within 2 months. 


Fantasy and Science Fiction, 527 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Monthly. 40c per copy; $4.50 
per year. Robert P. Mills, Editor. Read by people 
of all ages and backgrounds who are interested in 
quality imaginative fiction. Pays 2c per word for 
occasional articles up to 5000 words on aspects of 
science in the broad sense of the word. Fiction 
needs range from “short-short-shorts to novels, 
but 3000-10,000-word stories preferred.” Wants 
fantasy, science fantasy and science fiction of all 
kinds, with particular emphasis on freshness of 
ideas and skill of writing. Pays 2c per word, on 
acceptance. Reports within 2 weeks. 


Flying Saucers, Amherst, Wis. Ray Palmer, Edi- 
tor, writes that this is “‘no writers’ market as it is 
entirely staff written.” 
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Galaxy Magazine, 421 Hudson St., New York 14, 
N. Y. Bi-monthly. 50c per copy; $2.75 per year. 
H. L. Gold, Editor, writes that their readers are 
“a cross-section of intelligent adults—researchers, 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, truck drivers, house- 
wives, students, salespeople, industrial executives, 
engineers, pilots, professors, librarians—brains and 
curiosity are the only common denominators.” 
Editor Gold has no article needs at present, but is 
looking for “quality science fiction”; emphasizes 
that this means “‘skill tied to intimate knowledge 
of the field which can only be had by close study.” 
Buys 2000-5000-word shorts; 7000-10,000-word 
novelettes; other lengths by arrangement. Pays 3c 
per word and up on acceptance. Reports within 
3 weeks. 


IF Science Fiction. Recently taken over by H. L. 
Gold of GALaxy MaGazine, 421 Hudson St., New 
York 14, N. Y. Bimonthly. 35c per copy; $2.00 per 
year. Editor Gold defines IF readers as “generally 
younger and less exacting than GALaAxy readers, 
but appreciative of good ideas which are excitingly 
and dramatically presented.” Need is exclusively 
for science fiction: shorts to 5000; novelettes from 
7000-10,000 words. Pays 1c per word on accept- 
ance. Reports within 3 weeks. 


Infinity Science Fiction, 11 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Ceased publication with the No- 
vember 1958 issue. 


Satellite Science Fiction, 501 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Monthly. 35c per copy; $4.00 per 
year. Cylvia Kleinman, Editor. Directed to all 
science fiction and fantasy readers. Editor Klein- 
man “prefers science fiction to fantasy”; wants to 
see shorts up to 5000 words; novelettes from 
15,000-20,000 words. Pays 1c per word on accept- 
ance. Reports within 3 weeks. 


Search, Amherst, Wisc. Ray Palmer, Editor, writes 
that this is “no writers’ market as it is entirely 
staff written.” 


Humor Markets 


Laugh Book Magazine, Jayhawk Publishing Co., 
438 N. Main St., Wichita 2, Kansas. Monthly. 39c 
per copy; $3.00 per year. Charles E. Jones, Editor, 
wants to see “everyday situations which the whole 
family can read and enjoy.” Length: up to 750 
words. Pays 2c per word. Don’t overlook the title. 
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“Yes” 


Buys very little verse, but pays 25c per line for 
that accepted. Payment on acceptance. Reports 
within 2 months. 


Good Humor, Charlton Publications, Inc., Divi- 
sion St., Derby, Conn. Quarterly. 35c per copy; 
$1.40 per year. J. R. Tendler, Editor. Readers 
want general humor, slightly on the sexy side. Pay 
$5.00 per gag; package price on large quantity. 
Pay $50 for humorous fiction. Want to see 8x10 
pix submitted with MSS or with captions only. 
Pay $100 per series of pix. Submit material to 
William Anderson. Payment is on acceptance. 


1000 Jokes Magazine, 750 Third Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Quarterly. 25c per copy; $1.00 per year. 








—and sold 


discuss working with you. 


for step-by-step assistance 
while you write... 


PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special service, Personal 
Collaboration, which we originally tested by working with six- 
teen entirely new writers. Before the test period was over, fourteen had sold 
two scripts each or more. 

The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle: Instead of allowing 
the client to work in the dark when writing his stories or articles, and perhaps end up with flaw-filled 
scripts which won’t sell, the agency watches over and works with him every inch of the way, from 
idea stage through finished script and sale. Under PC service, the agency shows the client how to 
analyze stories or articles, and plot the way the top professionals on our client-list do it—helps him 
write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil—step by step until the scripts 
are entirely salable and out to market under the same sales service we give our established clients 


And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is on 
material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out—PC ig full covers a 
comparatively short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC materiat is worked on the 
same day the mail brings it in, and replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. _ 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC service have now sold: to The Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, This Week, Redbook, Everywoman’s Family Circle, Coronet, Pageant, Woman's Day, 
Argosy, True Confessions, Modern Romances, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, Harper, 
Dutton, Macmillan, Lippincott, Dodd-Mead, Gold Medal, and many, many others. We'll be happy to 


Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have, or have not, worked with us before, 
and the charge is moderate. Please write for full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 





Bill Yates, Editor. Readership is general, young 
males and some family. Want 250-750-word 
humorous shorts in the Leacock-Benchley tra- 
dition; also some satire. Editor Yates suggests that 
you first study the magazine for style; warns that 
material unaccompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope will not be returned. Pays $15- 
$50 per article. No fiction needs. Uses funny verse 
and pays $5.00 for four-liners; more for longer 
pieces. Does not buy jokes or news clips. Reports 
within 6 weeks. 


For Laughing Out Loud, 750 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Same editorial policy, needs and 
rates as 1000 Jokes MacazineE, above. 


Men’s Magazines 


Adventures for Men (formerly Man’s Illustrated), 
Hanro Corp., 441 Lexington Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y. Monthly. 35c per copy; $4.00 per year. Jack 
Hoffman, Editor, defines their readers as “young 
men who like meaningful excitement in their read- 
ing as well as in their lives, and who also come 
equipped with built-in, shock-proof baloney de- 
tectors.”” Pays $150-$225 for graphically-written 
accounts up to 7,500 words of true adventure ex- 
perienced by real men during the last 10 years. 
The more recent, the better. No fiction needs. Pays 
$5.00 for photos illustrating MSS. Pays on accept- 
ance and reports within 2 weeks. 


Challenge for Men, 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Monthly. 35c per copy; $4.20 per year. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 


























NEED A GHOST? 


I have ghost-written countless stories for 
many famed personalities; I myself sell 
regularly to top publishers in all fields. 
Let me read your unfinished book, arti- 
cle or story, then show you how a pro- 
fessional Hollywood writer-editor can 
help you into print. I write it; you sign 
it. Consult me freely about your writing 
problems for a prompt report. 


GHOSTS, UNLIMITED 


1680 No. Crescent Hgts. Bivd. 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 
FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 








WANTED: SCIENCE FICTION 
FOR EUROPE! 


We require science fiction, mystery and West- 
ern best sellers by U.S. authors for resale in 
Europe. Also wanted: Topnotch original ma- 
terial, magazine covers and telefilms. No 
TV-scripts 

American literary agents—contact us, please! 
We're a — Le - _ y: 
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AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Rosssaatte Rates 
igor 9- 
1394 Third Avenue (at T9th Street) New York 21 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, yy 1 Tee largest 
market open to th S,inexper ienc a. wri ed ie only one 
where you can EAR HILE YOU LEARN! “ you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the ~ 
cost ve os months’ instruction before it is ea hed. 
special course of instruction in WRITIN . THE 
J VENICE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how rite for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Quickly and neatly, by professional typist. Correction in 
spelling, i, unctuation and sentence structure. 
75c ‘per 1,000 words. Typing om ¢ = er 1,000 words. 
Extra first and last on e. Free carbo © % discount on 


manuscripts over 50, words. 
DOROTHY'S SUCESTAMAL | SERVICE 
1318',—54th Street alveston, Texas 
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Phil Hirsch, Editor. Read by men—age 6 to 60! 
No fiction needs here, but Editor Hirsch wants to 
see 2500-6000-word articles on adventure, medi- 
cine, sports, history, crime, military, western and 
service subjects. Urges freelancers to read a few 
issues and get the feel of the magazine before 
submitting. Rates range from $150-$500 on ac- 
ceptance. Reports within 3 weeks. 


Climax Magazine, 205 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Monthly. 25c per copy; $3.00 per year 
A. P. Govoni, Managing Editor. Directed to a gen- 
eral readership, but makes its strongest appeal to 
men. Pays $100-$300 for interesting, well-known 
personality pieces, contemporary or historical; 
true action pieces;men of accomplishment. Length: 
5000-7500 words. Style: “well-written pieces with 
lots of anecdotal material developed into well- 
rounded scenes with plenty of quotes, rather than 
just chronological accounts.” Fiction needs cover a 
wide range, but the emphasis is on male appeal. 
Looking for fresh, well-written fiction in all cate- 
gories (virtually no taboos) and need a lot of it. 
Three lengths desired: 1200-1500-word stories; 
4000-6000 worders; 10,000-12,000 worders. Pay 
ranges from $100-$300 a piece. Buys pix with 
MSS. at going newsmarket rates. Prefers 8x10's 
Buys special photo features for $100-$300. Pays 
on acceptance. Reports within 2 weeks. 


Eagle Magazine, 2401 W. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. Monthly. Arthur S. Ehrmann, Edi- 
tor. Read by members of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles. Want to see features appealing to men: 
sports, outdoor articles, hobbies, travel within the 
U.S. and Canada, science. Length is from 1200- 
1500 words. Style: simple, easy-to-read, but inter- 
estingly written. Pays 5c per word used and $5.00 
per pix used. $15 for cover pix. Prefers 8x10 B&W 
glossies. Pays on acceptance and reports within 6 
weeks. 


Fling, 44 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill. Bi- 
monthly. 50c per copy; $3.00 per year. Arv Miller, 
Editor. Directed to the young, adult male reader 
Wants 1000-2500-word offbeat articles — timely 
pieces cognizant of and anticipating trends, con- 
troversy backed up by solid research and facts 
Style: peppered with quotes and anecdotes. Keep 
the readers in mind when writing. Pays $75-$150 
per piece. Fiction needs are for solid, well-con- 
structed stories that “get off the ground fast and 
hook the reader’s interest. No sketches, no plotless 
meanderings, no obscure prose. Like surprise end- 
ings; sex, if it’s an integral part of the story.” 
Length: 1000-2500 words. Pays $100-$150 per 
story. Send fiction to Fred Gordon. Pays $5.00 for 
pix with MSS. Pays on publication and reports 
within 2 weeks. 


Mad, 225 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. Jerry 
De Fuccio, Ideas Editor, writes: ‘““We’re simply too 
specialized to seek material through a freelance 
market. I am reluctant to incite humor writers in 
general to make contributions since our satirical 
material requires such an ‘inside’ approach. An- 
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other consideration is the fact that pictorial values 
and demands of our unique format be met.” In 
summary: no market here; mostly staff-written or 
on assignment only to limited number of free- 
lancers. 


Man’s Conquest, Hanro Corp., 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. Monthly. 25c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Jack Hoffman, Editor. Directed to 
the young man who likes his reading the way he 
looks at life—boldly, with excitement, and with an 
eye that can spot fact from phoney experience. Pays 
$150-$200 for real adventure articles as experi- 
enced by real men. Wants vigorous writing, scenic- 
ally descriptive handling of contemporary true ad- 
ventures. Length: 5000 words. Pays $5.00 each for 
pix illustrating MSS. Pays on acceptance and re- 
ports within 2 weeks. 


Man’s Magazine, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Monthly. 35c per copy; $4.20 per year. Phil 
Hirsch, Editor. Read by men—age 6 to 60. Wants 
2500-6000-word articles on adventure, medicine, 
sports, history, crime, military, western and service 
pieces, Freelancers are urged to familiarize selves 
with magazine before submitting. No fiction, fillers, 
poetry. Pays $150-$500 per piece on acceptance. 
Reports within 3 weeks. 


Manhunt, 545 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. Bi- 
monthly. 35c per copy; $4.00 per 12 issues. John 
Underwood, Editor. Read by mystery and detective 
fiction fans. Pays 2c per word for hard-hitting fic- 


tion up to 7000 words. Pays on publication and 
reports within 2 weeks. 


Modern Man, 8150 N. Central Dr., Skokie, III. 
Monthly. 50c per copy; $6.00 per year. Art Arkush, 
Editor. Read by adult males. Wants to see articles 
on adventure, mechanics, science, cars, guns, sports, 
travel, etc. NOTE: all articles must be accom- 
panied by dramatic, illustrative pictures. They 
often build a text around an exceptional set of pix. 
Pay $100-$250. Fiction must “involve the reader, 
carrying him along through his masculine interests 
and appealing to his manly nature.” Pay $100-$150 
per story. Send fiction to Larry Teeman. Pay $10 
per B&W pix with MSS; $100-$150 for straight 
picture story. Reports within 1 month. 


NOVEL & SHORT STORY REVISION 
$450 writing, and marginal comments di- 

rectly on script. Detailed criticism. and 
For 1,000 Words alysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
—Plus Return logue, writing style, etc. included. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. O. Box 436-D St. Louis 66, Mo. 


NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 
Expert Mss. Typing 50c/1000 words 
(Fast Service—1 free carbon) 

Ghosting or rewriting from analysis or outline, 
all or any part of script—rate per mutual agree- 

ment. 


ELNORA BOLL AND ASSOCIATES 
2521 West Carson Street Torrance, Calif. 





Line by line — including editing, re- 




















may be novels, 





EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all. types 


Write for FREE brochure “Open Your Door to Literary Success” 
APPRAISAL FEES: 


CONSULTATIONS $5.00 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 
submit a book ms. or play 


SAMPLE TV PLAYS.. 
EDITING ... COACHING .. .REVISION ... & MARKETING 


CASH PRIZES !—BOOK LENGTHS ONLY—CASH PRIZES! 


For the three BEST BOOK LENGTH MSS. submitted by non-professional writers. Mss. 
non-fiction, or poetry. Must be typed; marked ‘‘Contest’', and 
accompanied by a $15.00 entry fee, which entitles entrant to appraisal as well as 
chance to win a prize. Contest opens June 1 


$100 First Prize $50 Second Prize $25 Third Prize 


Avoid the last minute rush! Mail your manuscript NOW, to 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


1658 So. Normandie 


$ 5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 


Phone for appt. RE 1-6780 


-$1.50 


, 1959, and closes September 1, 1959. 


Los Angeles, 6, Calif. 








This column represents the 20th Anniversary for 


Frank Dickson, WD’s most productive contributor 








SEPTEMBER ARTICLE POSSIBILITIES 


1. Local Doctors Making the Deadline at 
Various Occasions. Slant: Trying to attend 
religious services and meetings as much as 
possible with sickness and maternity cases 
liable to “strike” at any minute. Are any of 
the physicians Sunday school teachers or offi- 
cers of organizations? Paged at meetings and 
at theaters? 


2. Congressmen of Your State as Fishermen 
and Hunters. Where they prefer to try their 
ability—and luck; their greatest moments of 
success as Izaak Waltons and Nimrods. Do 
their wives accompany them and do well 
themselves? (Attention, photojournalists. ) 


3. Checking Utility Meters. How the local 
utility companies check water, light, and gas 
meters; replacing meters. New laws govern- 
ing where meter readers must enter the home 
to check meters. Customers who may be dis- 
satisfied with their bills. Slant: Take it from 
the utility industry, the customer is not al- 
ways right! (Attention, photojournalists. ) 


4. An Aviation Club of a Local or Nearby 
College. How was it started? An interview 
with the president. The instructors. Features 
of the organization; the club’s planes; long- 
est flights; members who have logged the 
most hours; members from “flying families.” 
Any girls in the membership? (Attention, 
photojournalists. ) 


5. A Veteran Organ Remodeler of Your 
Section. The chief kinds of trouble; the old- 
est organs he has repaired. The demand for 
second-hand organs. Facts about the organ 
industry. (Attention, photojournalists. ) 
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6. Shooting of President William McKinley 
on This Day Fifty-eight Years Ago. The fate 
of his killer, Leon F. Czolgosz, who shot him 
at a public reception at Buffalo; the presi- 
dent’s final words, eight days later, were “It 
is God’s way. His will, not ours, be done.” 
Funerals of McKinley and other assassinated 
presidents. 


7. Labor Day. The oldest women employes 
in the industries throughout your county; 
those who have the best records of attend- 
ance and also those who have not met with 
any accidents. The feminine old-timers with 
the largest families. Hobbies and recreation. 
(Attention, photojournalists. ) 


8. Visits to the Fire and Police Depart- 
ments in Your City. How students and or- 
ganizations of youngsters, as Scouts, and also 
adults make tours of the departments. What 
interests the visitors most of all; leading 
questions; the busiest months of visiting. 
Does the brass pole in the fire department 
still remain a center of attraction? (Atten- 
tion, photojournalists. ) 


9. A Blind Resident of Your Section Who 
Is a Piano Tuner. Slant: How the extraordi- 
nary hearing ability of a sightless person 
makes him an ideal tuner. The subject's 
talent as a musician, especially as a pianist. 
His favorite songs, vocalists, and band 
leaders. (Attention, photojournalists. ) 


10. The Oddest Names of Cafes. Ask local 
cafe operators about names they have seen in 
various states. Are “Busy Bee” and “Greasy 
Spoon” fairly common? The most elegant 
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appellations! Motto signs, all for the pur- 
pose of discouraging any requests for credit. 


11. The Camera’s Role in Hospitals. Larg- 
est hospitals in your state that have put the 
camera to the greatest service. The numerous 
uses, including photographing new born 
babies for hospital records and perhaps sale 
of prints to parents. The kinds of cameras. 
Slant: The camera as an important and 
reliable adjutant to finger and foot printing. 
(Attention, photojournalists. ) 


12. Prized Mounts of Local Hunters and 
Fishermen. Great battles put up by the fish 
or animals. The art of the taxidermist. Slant: 
The taxidermist as the sportsman’s best 
friend. Favorite fishing and hunting spots 
of the outdoormen. (Attention, photojour- 
nalists. ) 


13. Dental Appointments Locally. Emer- 
gency appointments; squeezing in patients 
in the busy schedules. Breaking appoint- 
ments without notifying the dentist. Sched- 
uling students for non-school hours. 







postage affixed). 











—FREELANGE MARKETS 


MAY ENTER ONE ITEM IN ANY ONE OF THESE CATEGORIES 


(The only entry fee is your one-year subscription at $5.00 — nothing else!) 


Article (1500-3000 words) Photograph Cartoon 
Fiction (1500-3000 words) Cartoon Gag 
Humor (1000-2000 words) Illustration (Poem 12-20 lines) 


The PRICE paid will be set by the number entering each cate- 
gory. e.g.—if your article is one of 500 (or 5000) entered, and is 
chosen for purchase, you'll get $500 (or $5000) for that article. 
In other words, YOUR entry will raise YOUR possible price $1! 
The topic (except for photos) is your favorite subject — FREELANCING. 

Any phase — from creation — through production —to marketing. 


Entries will be judged by the editor and editorial advisors of CFM all of whose decisions will be final. 
Entries will be returned only if accompanied by se!f-addressed envelope and 0c (or sufficient Canadian 


COMPETITION CLOSES JULY 31, 1959, SO SEND YOUR $5 SUBSCRIPTION AND ENTRY NOW 


to HARRY G. HARLEY, c/o Canadian Freelance Markets, 185 James Street, 
St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada. 


C-F-M makes Canadian submissions easy—Postal and Customs sheet ond tage purchasing service for all 
American subscribers. we 


14. Opening of Naval Warfare in the War 
Between the States. Anniversary angle: Pen- 
sacola, Florida, was the scene of the first 
naval engagement on September 14, 1861. 
Slant: The war—the centennial of which is 
approaching amid elaborate plans for the 
observance—witnessed few important naval 
battles. Naval heroes. 


15. Save the Bones! Question waitresses of 
local restaurants about the practice of per- 
sons saving bones or scraps after meals to 
take home to Fido. Other requests by pa- 
trons. Is food often purchased for dogs out- 
side? 


16. The state commander of the American 
Legion. His most exciting—and also his 
most humorous—experiences on the battle- 
field; medals received by him. His descrip- 
tion of the growth of the Legion, which to- 
day observes the fortieth anniversary of its 
incorporation by Act of Congress. The com- 
mander’s war relics. (Attention, photojour- 
nalists. ) 


1S GOING ON A 
BUYING SPREE 


EVERY ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIBER 


AND ALL OTHER ENTRIES 
WILL BE CONSIDERED FOR 
STRAIGHT PURCHASE!! 





17. Laundry Marks That Trap the Crimi- 
nal. Murders and other crimes solved by 
such marks. Using ultraviolet lamps to de- 
tect invisible laundry marks. Hiding of 
clothes by law breakers. 


18. Keeping Railroad Bridges in Repair. 
Contact veteran train workers in your sec- 
tion. Highest and also longest trestles in your 
county. Any close calls? Safety programs by 
railroads. (Attention, photojournalists. ) 


19. Predicting Multiple Births. See local 
physicians for their experiences. Were many 
proud parents of twins completely surprised ? 
Families with more than one set of twins. 
The matter of naming twins. Oldest twins in 
the county. Any docs with twins? (Atten- 
tion, photojournalists. ) 


20. A Gun Club of Your Section. Slant: 
Safer handling of firearms and expert shoot- 
ing as objectives of the group. A typical ses- 
sion; the ranges; the variety of guns. The 
youngest and the oldest members. Do any 
law enforcement officers belong? The cham- 
pion marksman. (Attention, photojournal- 
ists). 


21. The County Sanitarian. The multiple 
duties, as not only inspecting sewage dis- 
posal and water supplies but also conducting 
inspections of food establishments and school 
lunch rooms. The decline and fall of “Chic 
Sale” houses. Toilet regulations. (Attention, 
photojournalists. ) 


22. “My First Coaching Job.” The recol- 
lections of the top athletic coaches, high 
school and college, in your section. Unfor- 
gettable lessons from the first positions. Stars 
developed by the mentors; the most thrilling 


plays during the coaches’ careers. Scrap- 
books and trophies. 


23. Radio and Television Stations as Find- 
ers. Slant: How the stations, by finding lost 
persons via broadcasts, amount to unofficial 
missing persons bureaus. Average number of 
appeals per month; the most unusual cases; 
making certain the requests are authentic 
and not practical jokes. Do more girls run 
away than boys? 
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24. Insurance Companies Paying Off Per- 
sons Who Are Nearing the Century Mark. 
The near centenarians in your section who 
have received the money. Are some in un- 
usually good health? Their receipes for 
longevity. What do they consider a “perfect” 
day? (Attention, photojournalists. ) 


25. A Woman Mail Carrier in Your Section. 
Making her R.F.D. rounds despite all kinds 
of weather; total mileage per month. An 
estimate of the pieces of mail delivered daily. 
Vegetables, fruit, and other items given the 
carrier by patrons. (Attention, photojour- 
nalists. ) 


26. Clothes Line Thievery in Your City. 
Does it occur mostly at night? Largest hauls; 
quickest solutions. 


27. An Interview With a Landscape Archi- 
tect. Slant: How landscape architecture fills 
two purposes, beauty and usefulness. The 
subject’s largest assignments. How cities em- 
ploy such architects to make or improve 
gardens; these gardens as assets to the cities. 
Making blueprints. (Attention, photojour- 
nalists. ) 


28. The Post Office at a Local or Nearby 
College. The “postmaster.” Distribution of 
mail; the number of boxes. (Attention, pho- 
tojournalists. ) 


29. The Champion Cake Bakers of Your 
City. The cake makers at the Number One 
bakery and their daily output. The favorite 
kinds of cakes. Do any of the makers disdain 
cake? Do men at the bakery claim to out- 
shine the women in the cake line? The 
process of cake baking; total amount of in- 
gredients day by day. (Attention, photo- 
journalists. ) 


30. The Inauguration of Telecasting Foot- 
ball Games. The reaction to the showing of 
the first game on this day in 1939. Early foot- 
ball broadcasters on television. First owners 
of TV sets in your city and county and their 
recollections. 
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IAM 


An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 


oR SSS SS SS SRS SEES SSS SEES SESE SSS ESSE SSE SS ESSS SEES EES ES EEE EERE EEEES 


Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
: Qualify You For Individualized Train- } 
: ing by Successful Writers and Editors 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance 
to learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing 
steadily, under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing 
complete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of 
writing that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 





The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 86-R 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


to: 
Name 
Street Address 


City or Town..........Zone...State 


prt ccscscccss---- 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY’ ~~ ~~ 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
other information about the Magazine Institute 


(All inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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Cartoonist 


by John Norment 


Dear John: I'd like to purchase a copy of 
your book, 1000 Successful Ways To Inherit 
Money. 

A. I’m terribly sorry—this book is out of 
print. 

Dear John: I am new at cartooning. I 
have sent my first batch of cartoons to THE 
New Yorker and Post and, as I expected, 
they were rejected, I realize there could be 
many reasons for the rejection, but one thing 
I am uncertain of. My roughs were done in 
pencil. Will magazines reject them because 
of that or if they are otherwise acceptable 
will they tell me to do them in another 
medium? 

A. If you’re new, then the editor is totally 
unfamiliar with your work. All he has to go 
by are the roughs on his desk. I think you 
owe it to yourself to present your work in 
such a way that the editor can visualize it 
printed in his publication, with the least 
amount of effort. Even if you prefer pencil 
roughs, you ought to do your roughs in 
brush, pen and ink, or wash for a couple of 
years until you arrive at some degree of 
editorial acceptance, then you can go back 
to pencil. Cartoonists Mischa Richter and 
Sid Hoff, etc., do pencil roughs, but their 
work is familiar and/or desirable to editors. 
The editors know what to expect in the way 
of a finish. Recently I spent about 15 months 
doing pencil roughs and my sales were off 
about 15%. For the past 6 months I’ve been 
working in pen and ink, and during the past 
months I have sold roughs, as is, to both 
Post and Look. Shirvanian does his roughs 
with a charcoal pencil. This work can also 
be printed as is without a finish being re- 
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quired. You’d better give pencil and char- 
coal roughs a dose of fixatif before mailing, 
otherwise they will smear and look messy. 

Q. I am obviously asking this at least 
partly for curiosity’s sake—do those certain 
great cartoonists who are recognized as 
titans in the industry, such as Addams, 
Arno, Darrow, Partch, etc., ever buy gags, 
or is all their work the product of their own 
imaginations? 

A. I personally know many titans who 
come under the “etc.” part of your question. 
I have never seen Addams or Arno. I once 
saw Virgil Partch from a distance of 80 feet. 
I met Whitney Darrow, Jr., at a party about 
5 years ago. I have sold quite a few more 
ideas than just quite a few to THE New 
YORKER that were farmed out to Arno, 
Addams and Darrow for finish. If it has 
happened to me, it has undoubtedly hap- 
pened to many, many others. As to the 
major bulk of work by these artists, whether 
they use their own ideas or rely mostly on 
gag men is unknown to me. I think it is fair 
to assume that editors occasionally lay an 
idea on Partch for him to finish up. Whether 
Virgil Partch has his brother, Harry, write 
his gags (and Virgil writes Harry’s music) 
is something, up until the present moment, 
I know nothing about. Maybe if you bought 
a couple of compositions by Harry Partch at 
your local record dealers you’d be able to 
figure it out for yourself. 

Q. Do magazines such as NEw YorkKER, 
SEP, Piaysoy, Esquire, etc., buy cartoon 
gag ideas direct from gagwriters, or do they 
only buy gag ideas from cartoon roughs? 
Is there any advantage to the gagwriter 
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in this type of arrangement as compared 
with working directly with the individual 


cartoonist? 


A. THe New Yorker and Piaysoy do 
buy from gag-slips. SEP does not. Personally, 
I don’t think I know what the hell Esquire 
is up to, but I’m sure the editors of Esquire 
think they know . . . why don’t you write a 
letter to the cartoon editor and ask him— 
tell Jerry Beatty I sent you. 

(We now interrupt this column for some 
definitions by James Thurber: “A wit makes 
fun of other persons. A satirist makes fun 
of the world. A humorist makes fun of 
himself.”’) 

Now for your second question—I sure 
don’t know! What works for one person 
doesn’t have to work for another. My biased 
guess is an emphatic no! An idea for a car- 
toon is incomplete without the cartoon. For 
instance, an Eldon Dedini cartoon in THE 
New Yorker: little girl says, “Pop, tell me 
again how jazz came up the river from New 
Orleans.” This gag doesn’t look too good 
typed on a white piece of paper, but with 
Dedini’s drawing it is truly beautiful . . . the 
love bouncing back and forth and endlessly 
intensifying between father and daughter. 


The father is wearing shades and looks like * 


all the sax players who ever lived all rolled up 
into one . . . as a typed gag it is a might be. 
Roughed up by Dedini it is truly a dream. I 
think I’m right about this, but it could work 
the other way for you. As leng as you’re up, 
anyway. You can just assume I’m both right 
and wrong and try everything. That’s the 
only way you can find out what is best for 
you. 


Q. Is it possible to make either a fair ap- 
proximation or a wild guess as to the per- 
centage of his submitted gags the average 
gag writer sells? 

A. Sure, you can make a wild guess with- 
out any help from me, and be just as accu- 
tate. I don’t see the point, though. Total in- 
come from sales would interest me more 
than abstract percentages and I assume every 
ted-blood probably, in some small way, feels 
the same. 

Q. Is THe Cartoonist, published by NCS 
for sale to the public? 

A. No. Dammit, no. 

Q. I’m what is known as an amateur car- 





CARTOON MARKET LIST 
Close to 
1,400 CARTOON MARKETS! 


Now ready for you to make money from. 
Lists name, address and rate of nearly 
1,400 cartoon markets — trade journal, 
magazine and other mediums. 

Also tells you from our queries: 

The markets that order cartoons from 
the typed idea. 


The markets that buy illustrations and 
spots. 


The markets that buy decorations. 
The markets that buy jokes. 
The markets that buy covers. 


The markets that buy humorous written 
articles illustrated with cartoons! 


44848 84 4 


Indexed for quick handy reference. 


$500 Postpaid 
INFORMATION GUIDE, 


2776 California Court, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, lets you in on how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








Joker—Comedy—Jest—Snappy—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS © JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


' HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
667 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 
pages; 60c per thousand; 70c per thousand with 
corrections; $1 minimum charge. 

EVELYN NEAL 
P. ©. Box 619 Oakdale, California 











CARTOONING 


Taught by an expert—reasonable fee. Write: 


Lawrence Lariar, Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD—JU —57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 
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THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL CARTOONISTS SAY IS A MUST! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Gagwriters. Ges. 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want ga’ 

minute Market Info from every Major, Middle BP ian 
market in N. Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Mar- 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do It 
Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! Weather! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Three get ac- 
quainted copies just $1. We refund your dollar when you 
A subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 i issues, 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
1 PAY RETURN POSTAGE 


Neat, accurate work on bond paper. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
i $1.00 minimum order. 
65c per thousand words 
CAROLYN M. THoRrS 
4428 E. 50 Terrace Kansas City, Mo. 
























‘How’ MAKE MONEY with: 


{ ty Simple CARTOONS 


book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no FREE 
obligation. Simply address BOOK 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
w Dept. 826 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 























ALL LITERARY _ SERVICES 


Cc pr and ial literary services, 
pd el ottlished authors and associates in printing 

publishing. All types mansoutet for agenting, rewrite, 
} typlng—ender supervision of lisher’s editor, in the 
5° heart of the motion picture world. ‘‘From rough to manu- 
factured book, we can do it—one package.”’ Mail your 
manuscripts to: 


EDWARDS LIvenARy SERVICES 
Postal Box 3149 Hollywood 28, California 



















WRITER'S TYPIST 


Articles, Novels, Theses 
“Difficult’’ Jobs My Specialty 
60c per M — Minor Corrections Free 
Write for rates on Theses 


JULIA WHITE 


R. D. 1, Box 10 Lakewood, N. J. 











GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
6400 Primrose A-10 Hollywood, Calif. 


















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 

° Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 

ing and grammar. Bond Paper. One free carbon. 

Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 

Poetry Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 
FLORENCE SEIPLE 

211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 
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toonist, if there is such an animal. There 
have been very few issues of our company 
paper that haven’t had at least one of my 
cartoons in it. This is a swell morale booster, 
but it doesn’t help my savings account one 
iota. Most of the guys at the plant think my 
work is quite corny and, weak character that 
I am, this has worn my ego very thin. I'd like 
to break out of the rank of amateurs. Etc., 
etc., ad infinitum... . 

A. First, if you really want to move up 
from amateur to pro, you gotta improve 
your work. Right? You can do this by spend- 
ing two or three hours extra polishing your 
work and ironing out the bugs in the draw- 
ing. Or you could study the work appearing 
in current magazines and conduct yourself 
accordingly. Or you could read the ads sur- 
rounding this column and write for info con- 
cerning correspondence courses. Right? Now, 
your morale goes up when your work is 
printed in the Company publication, which 
causes the other guys to rib you, which sends 
your ego down. Right? You can easily see 
how you can walk away from this see-saw 
any time you want to and you don’t want to, 
so... it’s your red wagon. 

Q. Can you give me any hints or tips on 
chalk talks? I want to do some adult enter- 
tainment like for Fraternal Organizations, 
Service Clubs, etc. 

A. Chalk talks come under the heading of 
entertainment. If you paid three or four bills 
to have an act written for you, you could still 
use it for twenty years. Assuming that you 
want me to do this type of job for you for 
no, I’m not with it. What you need is an 
audience, a gift of gab, an easel, a very large 
pad of paper and some large chalks—black 
and colors, You should work in front of as 
many audiences as possible before you at- 
tempt anything in a professional way. As a 
starter, try drawing for kids in your local hos- 
pital. Let the kids suggest what you draw and 
let them participate in the drawing. One or 
two can make aimless marks on the paper 
and then you convert this into a picture. A 
child can make fifty spots with red chalk, 
then you draw a face over it with black 
using the spots for freckles. Be simple, quick 
and plausible. Your drawing should relate to 
the interests of your audience. Find out who 
in your audience will be a good model or 











Would you like your hook to make headlines? 


Every writer would — headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
publication can't give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There.are many more. 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. SENATOR 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS: OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS 


Cuartton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 


4 
Pg ’ +4 = "4 Plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
: ———\ = party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
3s : cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
, . latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
-~f this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
4 $1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
— Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
Fess first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 


* 


Wenpy Baarnie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 
TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 


Senator Epwarp J. Ture (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 


E—FREE s 
Promptly NEW BROCHURE” of 20 years of wane 
we : in our illustrated boc . me 
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ie a prompt and free 
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nfiction, submit it to 
tion for writers and details of our subsidy pub- 
lishing plan. Write for free copy today. 


> Dept. WD 95,386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y 
Exposition Press Inc. In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46 








stooge. Get your act perfected and timed be- 
fore you go on. It’s a lot more important to 
be fast and gabby than to draw well. Chalk 
talks come under the heading of entertain- 
ment—or did I say that before? 


Late Cartoon News 
Wyoming Wildlife, Wyoming Game & Fish Com- 
mission, Box 378, Cheyenne, Wyo. Pay $7.50 for 
cartoons about people who are hunting and fish- 
ing. About to go hunting or fishing. Or on their 
way home from hunting and fishing. 


Sports Illustrated, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Jerome Snyder, Cartoon Editor. Mini- 
mum rate for cartoons is $85. Use material on al- 
most all sports and games. Mr. Snyder says: “Five 
years of looking have convinced me that there are 
only a handful of cartoonists we can use.” 


King Features Syndicate, 235 East 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Pay $25 apiece for panel cartoons. 
Cartoons must have a caption. Buy 6 a week. Fam- 
ily newspaper material needed. 


™ ROGUE 


OF PUBLISHERS’ ROW 


L.A Times: “Most readable. revealing book about publishing 

U.P. “Different. sprinkled with fascinating anecdotes 
Reduced from $3.50 to $1.00 — Write Dept. 

EXPOSITION PRESS, 386 4TH AVE., N. Y. 16 
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WRitep. 
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Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
TWICE as fast by 2 experienced typists. Best bond, 
carbon copy, extra Ist and last page. Mailed 
flat. Watch spelling and punctuation. 55¢ per 1000 plus re- 
turn postage. 10% discount over 50,000 words. Long Island 
writers, inquire about our pick-up & delivery service. 
Call or write: 


PAT ROCCO 


ym ston A Glen Oaks Vil 
| Perks lene Island, xR. ¥. Tel. FI sates 








LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw mate Reasonable rates. 


Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 
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New Uim, Minnesota 
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Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Pay $35-$75-$150 for cartoons and buy all rights. 
I don’t know whether Jerry Beatty doesn’t want 
to find out that he is the cartoon editor for 
Esquire, or whether he doesn’t want you to find 
out. Anyway he prefers material addressed to the 
cartoon editor, that is if you have something you 
think he wants to buy. Quote: “Timely humor 
done in distinctive art style. This rules out work of 
most cartoonists and means that Esquire is not in 
market for unsolicited cartoon material.” “Black 
and white. Off-beat, ironic, sophisticated.” A 
monthly magazine using 15 cartoons an issue. 


Successful Farming, Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, 1716 Locust St., Des Moines 2, Iowa. Pay 
$50 for cartoons. Use 5 to 8 per month. (Mrs.) 
Dorothy Hurst is the cartoon editor. Like family 
type cartoons. Prefer farm slant. No boozing. 


Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, 
Kansas. Cartoon Editor, Bobbi McClenny. A 
monthly magazine using 4-5 cartoons an issue. 
Pay $20. Don’t like cartoon stereotypes of farm- 
ers. Don’t like talking animals. 


Gourmet, Penthouse-Hotel Plaza, New York 19, 
N. Y. Barbara Stacy is the cartoon editor. Pay $20 
for cartoons about the doings of epicures, som- 
meliers, and cordon bleus. Use 2 or 3 per month. 
They still refuse to use my subtitle for the mag- 
azine—‘‘A publication for upper-bracket chow 
hounds.” 


Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Eileen’O’Hayer, Cartoon Editor. Pay $25 for car- 
toons. A Catholic publication. Use pretty much 
the same type of material as other large slicks. You 
can skip divorce, anything against the tenets of 
the faith, and anything immoral, indecent or blas- 
phemous. Use 1 to 5 cartoons per issue and buy 
all rights. 


The American Legion Magazine, 720 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Cartoon Editor, Ed Atkinson. 
Irving Herschbein, who took over as cartoon edi- 
tor when Dave Stick left and served as cartoon 
editor for 11 years, has moved on to another job. 
Ed says they’re going to buy the same type of 
cartoons they used in the past. Surveys at the 
Legion show that their readers aren’t too fond of 
no-caption cartoons. Buy generals and family 
gags with some service. Minimum pay: $50. Prefer 
mailed cartoons to reach the editor’s desk during 
the first week of each month. 


Pacific Telephone News, 140 New Montgomery 
St., San Francisco 5, Calif. Pay $12.50 for car- 


toons about you-know-what. 


Sport, 204 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Pay 
$25 for cartoons. Lee Greene is the cartoon editor 
Just to keep the record straight—“About 90% of 
the cartoons we buy are about major spectator 
sports: Baseball, Football, Basketball, Boxing and 
Hockey.” 
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RADIO 
-TV 


In the whole field of television writing, the 
half-hour anthology series is the thing the 
new writer should concentrate on. And, in 
this very brief half-hour anthology, the thing 
the writer should concentrate on is brevity, 
conciseness, economy: saying the most with 
the fewest words. 

So says Rod Amateau, the brilliant young 
director, writer and producer who directed 
Marilyn Monroe’s screen test, and whose 
most recent work has been directing the 
filming of the Bob Cummings Show and the 
George Burns Show. Amateau has directed 
over 300 TV films, and written about 50. 

His only real interest, he told me, is in 
writing; writing, he feels, is the most im- 
portant, and the only really creative, item 
in the vast mixture of ingredients that goes 
into the making of a motion picture or tele- 
vision film. He became a writer because he 
loved writing; he became a producer only 
in order to produce his own scripts, when 
no one else would; and he became a director 
only to make sure that the lines he had 
written were interpreted correctly. 

“Come on,” Amateau said, just as I was 
settling into a comfortable chair in his office 
(currently at the Desilu Studio, where he 
has been co-producing and directing a pilot 
film). “Let’s go down to the cutting room. 
We can talk on the way. . .. What’s that you 
got there?” 

I happened to be carrying a copy of Yoga 
for Today by Clara Spring. 

“You a Yoga devotee?” he asked. 

“Well, not exactly—I just happened to 
meet Miss Spring today at the KFI Studios 
and she gave me a copy of ...” 

But I had lost my audience. It was upside 
down, its legs in the air. Rod Amateau was 
standing on his head. He lowered his legs 
slightly and curled them somehow around 
his waist. After a time he unpretzeled and 
righted himself. 

“That’s one of the best Yoga exercises,” he 
said. 
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By Nancy Vogel 


In the cutting room, he discussed with the 
cutters a scene that had “disturbed Desi.” 
When the problem was finally solved, we 
went to sit on a bench in the sunshine. 

“Now,” Amateau said, with his intense, 
earnest brown gaze that’s one part St. 
Bernard and three parts Marlon Brando, 
“In my case, it was my knack for comedy 
writing that got me into this business. Each 
writer has to ask himself what he can write 
about better than anybody else can write 
about. And then he’s got to open his own 
store, sell his own wares. Whereas an actor 
needs a script, a stage, and a director needs 
actors, cameras, film, and a producer needs 
money and material—all a writer needs is a 
piece of paper, a pencil and a park bench, 
and if his ideas are good, he’s in business, 
he’s opening his own store. 

“A writer mustn’t watch the inferior stuff 
on television, and say to himself that he can 
do as well. He must do not only as well, but 
better—and what he does must be different. 
And by the time a trend makes itself obvious 
on the screen, it’s too late to follow that 
trend; he must start a new trend, or be with 
one that’s starting and hasn’t become ob- 
vious yet . . . There’s Roz Russell.” 

A sleek black car drove slowly by Miss 
Russell, at the wheel, was smoking a cigar- 
ette in a holder and looking straight ahead. 

A man who was walking past us, toward 
the exit, paused to talk to Amateau for a 
moment; it was Frank de Vol. 

“Tell me,” said Amateau, when de Vol had 
gone. “Tell me. You’ve got to tell me. 
There’s never been a means of communi- 
cation to rival the spoken word. Tele- 
vision—in spite of what you.hear—is not 
a visual medium. It’s an auditory medium, 
with accompanying pictures—small pictures. 
Movies are really visual; the story is told 
with the cameras, you’d almost be able to 
understand one written in a foreign lan- 
guage or with no sound track; the words 
are relatively unimportant. The dialogue is 
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just whipped cream, because the basic story 
is told with the camera. But in television, 
dialogue is all important. And you’ve got to 
say a lot with a little of it.” 


He paused to nod at George Murphy, who 


was driving past. 


“Remember, the half hour is a delusion— 


there’s really only twenty-four and a half 
minutes. Characterization is the important 
thing; you must do character sketches like 
de Mauspassant’s. There’s no time for the 
full story. You must pick it up in media res; 
don’t start scenes with ‘hello,’ and end with 
‘goodbye.’ You’ve got to start like this: One 
character is saying, “You mean to tell me 
i’s 1:00 a.m., and Monica isn’t home yet? 
You’re spoiling that girl!’ Don’t start with 
‘How were things at the office, dear?’ Skip 
all that nonsense. 


“The thing to remember is you haven’t 


much time; no time for nonessentials. The 
first line, and every line, must be pay dirt.” 


A man approached who looked like Ed- 


ward G. Robinson, but this turned out to 
be Amateau’s first agent, and currently the 
agent of William Saroyan. They discussed 
Saroyan’s current financial plight for a 
moment. 


When we were alone again Amateau said, 


‘Not only the plot outline, but each scene 
has to be planned with economy. Each scene 
must have a theme, a thing to say, a point 
to get across. And when you’re sure in your 
own mind what that theme is, then you 
can state it as economically and as effec- 
tively as possible.” 


Here is a scene from a script Amateau 


wrote, which exemplifies his idea of word- 
economy. 


INT. CHAPEL DRESSING ROOM 
SMOKEY AND MECKENBURG 


This is a small dressing room to the side 
of the wedding room. Here the GROOM 
dresses and waits—and waits—and waits— 
and this isn’t helping CHARLEY MECK- 


LENBURG who is attempting to tie his tie 
in the mirror, while Smokey is brushing him 
with a whisk broom. 


. SMOKEY 

Boy, these blue suits really pick up the lint. 
(Charley nods) 

Last time I wore mine was when my grand- 

father passed away. 
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1, A PROFESSIONAL AUTHOR, 


will help you with your writing problems. For 
15 years I have made my living as a writer. My 
work has appeared in scores of publications 
under my real name and psuedonyms. 


I HAVE AUTHORED over 120 published 
books—Westerns, love books, mystery, and sex. 
These have sold in America in hardcover, soft- 
cover, and newspaper serial form. My books 
have been published abroad in many translations. 


NOW I AM HELPING OTHERS see their 
names and words in print—to get that first big 
check. I sell no mail-order get-rich-quick gim- 
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(Charley looks at him) 
No offense meant, Charley. 
(laughs nervously, realizes Charley 
is distracted ) 
What’s wrong, Charley? You’re kind of quiet. 





CHARLEY 
Just thinking. 
SMOKEY 
What about? 
CHARLEY 
Nothing much—just thinking. You know. 
Just kinda thinking... 
SMOKEY 


You mean like when you’re drowning and 
your whole life is—flashing in front of you? 
CHARLEY 

Yeah—sort of— 
(pats his pockets) 
I need a cigarette. You got a cigarette? 
SMOKEY 
(pats his pockets) 
No. Have you? 


CHARLEY 
I don’t smoke. 

SMOKEY 
Neither do I. 

CHARLEY 


(shakes his head) 

You know, it’s funny. Two weeks ago—if 
somebody had given me odds that I’d fly to 
the moon or get married, my money would 
have been on the moon. Who figured to get 
married? 

SMOKEY 
Jane? 

(Charley nods) 

Would you rather we didn’t talk about it? 

CHARLEY 
No—talk, talk. I wanta talk. It’s good for 
me. I gotta talk. Let’s talk. 

SMOKEY 
What’ll we talk about? 

CHARLEY 
I don’t care, Anything. 

SMOKEY 
Okay. How did Jane happen to hook? . .. 
I mean how did you two decide to get 
married? 

CHARLEY 
Who decided? You might say "twas Fate. 
Hers. One night she invited me over to play 
some Monopoly. As I recall, I had the game 
sewed up, when a couple of the cards fell 
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on the floor. I’m down there on my hands 
and knees looking for Pennsylvania Avenue 
—I happen to look up and Janie’s looking 
at me kind of funny and she says—Yes, yes, 
yes—you’ve made me the happiest girl in 
the world. 
SMOKEY 
(stricken) 
That fast? 
CHARLEY 
Before I could even get up, her father ran 
into the room, shook my hand and said- 
Son, welcome to the family. 
SMOKEY 
(there but for the grace, etc.) 
You didn’t get much of a break, did you? 
CHARLEY 
(pulls himself together) 
Don’t get the wrong idea. Janie’s a wonder- 
ful girl—and, as long as I’m in the water, I 
might as well swim. 
SMOKEY 
(unbuttons his collar) 
No offense meant, but—it doesn’t sound like 
you had much choice. 
CHARLEY 
(serious and sincere) 
Who does? When a girl decides to get a ring 
on her finger, you got as much chance as 
a deer looking into the business end of a 
hunter’s gun. 
Smokey leans against a chair for support. He 
pats his pockets again. 
SMOKEY 
Look, Charley, if that’s the way it is. . . 
(crosses to door on opposite wall) 
. . . there’s always the back door. This hap- 
pens to be a free... 
As he says it, he opens the door to reveal a 
hulking football-type fellow. He closes the 


— SMOKEY 
(continues) 
Too late? 
CHARLEY 
(nods) 
Janie’s brother. 
SMOKEY 


(feels his pockets) 
Sure you don’t have a cigarette? 
CHARLEY 
(pats his pockets, too) 
I don’t smoke. 


SMOKEY 
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(still patting) 
Neither do I. 
In this humorous scene Amateau has 


present situation and everything that has 
gone before. The theme of this scene, ac- 
cording to Amateau, is that the wedding 
should be likened to a funeral, shown as 
something to be dreaded. And here is his 
version of a part of that scene as it shouldn’t 
have been written—verbose, dull, obvious: 


CHARLEY MECKLENBURG is looking 


in the mirror, attempting to tie his tie. ~ 


SMOKEY enters the dressing room. 
SMOKEY 

Hi, there, Charley. How are you? 
SMOKEY 

Fine. How are you? 
SMOKEY 

Fine, thanks. All ready for the wedding? 
CHARLEY 

Yes, just about. If I can just get this tie 

fixed? 
SMOKEY 


There’s quite a crowd out there. A whole 





bunch of your friends—yours and Jane’s. 
They’re all happy about this wedding. They 


' think it'll be a good thing. They think you'll 
neatly and entertainingly told the viewer the ~ 


make a good pair. But what’s wrong. You 


‘don’t look so happy. 


CHARLEY 
Well, to tell the truth, I have been having 
some misgivings. 
SMOKEY 
Well, why did you propose to her if you 
weren’t sure you wanted to go through with 
it? 
CHARLEY 
Well, to tell the truth, I didn’t. 
SMOKEY 
You mean she proposed to you? 
CHARLEY 
No, I don’t mean that exactly. 
SMOKEY 
Well, then, what do you mean? 


Vive la difference! 


News Items 


The Writers’ Guild of America, West, has 
over $5,000 in residual checks for TV writers 





489 Fifth Avenue 





lf You Think Onx Publishxr Is As Good As Anothxr 
And It Doxsn’t Makx Too Much Diffxmex Which You 
Choosx, You Arx In Thx Position Of A Fxllow Trying To 
Typx With Onx Kxy Missing. Hx Can Makx Substitutions 
Just As Wx Havx Donx, But Thx Rxsult Is Nxvxr Thx 
Samx As Whxn Hx Is Working With Thx Right 
Pxoplx For Thx Bxst Possiblx Rxsults. 


We suggest you submit your manuscript to: 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
(We are subsidy publishers.) 


New York 17, N. Y. 











who cannot be lecated. The names of the 
writers are Gordon Gaskill, Richard Pedi- 
cini, John Cheever, Bil] Parker, Jean Hollo- 
way, Evelyn Lawson, Jacland Marmur, 
Robert A. White, Dana Slauson, Francis 
Scannell, Robert Standish, and George 
Sayre. Money is also due the estates of five 
deceased writers; being sought are survivors 
of Walter Bullock, Wythe Williams, Rich- 
ard Schayer, J. H. Wallis, and Walter Ferris. 
Some changes have been made in the play- 
writing contest being sponsored by the 
United Nations Association of Los Angeles. 
The closing date has been extended to June 
15, 1959, and the prizes have been raised; 
first prize will be $1,000, second prize $500, 
and third prize $200. Judges will include 
Dore Schary and Paddy Chayefsky. Theme 
of the one-act plays to be entered in the 
contest must be “The work and ideals of 
the United Nations in human drama.” Be- 
fore entering, write to UNALA, 5110 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif., for a 
complete list of rules. Helen McKee is 
drama committee chairman. 


Television Market List 


Jacmar Productions is looking for scripts of all 
kinds, particularly those which lend themselves to 
television serialization. Low budget movie scripts 
would also be considered. The story editor says: 
“We will return all scripts we cannot use, if they 
are accompanied by return envelopes and postage. 
Our need is for very low budget productions; we’re 


STREAMLINING THE FEATURE 


New book by the author of the famous Putting It in the 
Column. Endorsed by Jack Woodford. Won Manuscripts’ 
Award as ‘The Outstanding Textbook for Writers.'’ Johnston 
McCully of Mark of Zorro fame says: ‘it made a big hit 
with me. It has everything."' Eastern writer adds: ‘The book 
is GREAT. Thanks a million for writing it."' Get your copy 
today. $2.50. Circular free. 


BEN ARID 1141—7th St,, Hermosa Beach, Calif. 











EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed on 20-pound bond paper, 
with one carbon, extra title and first sheets. 50 cents per 
thousand words without corrections; 55 cents per thou- 
sand with minor corrections, plus postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 
Grove City, Peansylvania 


VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
short-stories and television scripts. 


NO READING FEE 


VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 
Box 28 PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 














not looking for block busters that have to have 
Dean Martin and Frank Sinatra and a cast of 


We'll consider outlines, or discuss ideas by mail 


lis Kirk. Clever dialogue and unusual situations 
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thousands. Story value is the important thing. 


if they interest us; or we'll look at completed 
scripts.” The address of Jacmar Productions is 
1611 Cosmo St., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


The Thin Man, NBC-TV. Half hour, film. It will 
be necessary to watch this program before writing 
for it, as there are several running characters, al- 
though it is an anthology in the sense that each 
week a new story, with mostly new characters, is 
presented. This is a smart, sophisticated comedy- 
detective series, starring Peter Lawford and Phyl- 


are a standard feature of this series. THE THIN 
Man is produced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Stu- 
dios, 10202 Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 


M Squad, NBC-TV. Half hour, film. Another 
sophisticated mystery-detective type series is 
M Sgquap, which stars Lee Marvin as a member of 
the police force. This, too, is essentially an anthol- 
ogy, although the main character and his minor 
co-workers are the same in each segment. Varied 
stories are used, with accent on suspense and mys- 
tery. This show is produced by Revue Productions, 
at Republic Studios, 4024 N. Radford, Studio 
City, Calif. 


Bold Venture, half hour, film. Dane Clark stars in 
this new series, as a brawling adventurer in the 
Caribbean area. This program has been done on 
radio before, but is new to television. The opening 
story dealt with the smuggling of a black pearl, 
which was hidden in a camellia. In a night club, 
one of the dancing girls threw the flower to an 
accomplice, but the wrong person caught it, and 
the plot began to thicken. This new series is being 
produced by ZIV Television Productions, 7324 
Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Richard Diamond, Private Detective, CBS-TV, 
half hour, film. This is a new series which is a re- 
creation of the old Ricnarp Diamonp. In it is an 
obvious attempt to steer away from the cliche 
situations and attitudes prevalent in many private 
eye series. The opening segment told the story of 
a playboy-racing car enthusiast who is forced off 
the road by a gambler, and killed. The boy’s 
mother had given him $50,000 to pay off a 
gambling debt, and the money is involved in fur- 
ther plot developments. This series is being pro- 
duced by Four Star Films, Inc., Fox Western Stu- 
dios, 1417 N. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Wanted—Dead or Alive, CBS-TV, half hour, film. 









Steve McQueen stars in this series, as a hero who 
is a bounty hunter, but a sympathetic character 
in spite of this occupation. Scripts are wanted 
which are varied enough to get away from the 
constant “chase the quarry” feeling which could 
so easily monopolize stories based on this theme 
This series is produced by Four Stars Films, Inc., 
Fox Western Studios, 1417 N. Western Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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Executive Book Club 
Recommends Vantage's 
“The Art of Selling" 


Recognizing the book as ‘‘a clear, 
all-encompassing picture of salesman- 
ship for every man and woman in the 
field,’ The Executive Book Club of 
New York chose The Art of Selling by 
Nelg Revilo as one of its leading recom- 
mendations for April. 

Written by a retired sales executive 
whose success was based 
on the ideas in this book, 
The Art of Selling sets 
forth the basic principles 
that must go into every 
sale. Furthermore, the 
book is condensed for easy 
reading and reference. 





REVILO 


If, in our opinion, your book has 
reprint, book club, television, motion 
picture or other subsidiary possibilities, 
our promotion department will try to 
place it in the right hands. A helpful 
step, however, is to achieve publica- 
tion, so send now for our 40-page book- 
let telling how this can be done. Fill 
in and mail the coupon now. 


Heavy Publicity Features 
Sisley Book Hitting 
the "Beat Generation" 


Not in the Present Generation, a 
Vantage book written by E. Lucretia 
Sisley, has been getting much attention 
from radio and TV interviewers in New 
York. The book is a controversial dis- 
cussion of the ‘‘beat generation’’ 
(which she cuts to ribbons) and other 
topics of current interest. 

Miss Sisley’s book has been favorably 
reviewed by the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 

graph. She has appeared 
on the well-known “Long 
John’’ Nebal show, WOR 
radio, and has been in- 
terviewed by Barry Gray, 
substituting for Fannie 

SISLEY Hurst on the Fannie 

Hurst TV show ‘‘Show- 
case,’” WNTA, New York, Channel 13. 
Miss Sisley wili also appear on the 
show ‘“‘Counterpoint,’” WNEW Radio, 
New York. 

Whether your manuscript is contro- 
versial or not, let us see it with a view 
to publishing it under our subsidy pro- 
gram. To get our free descriptive 
brochure, fill in and mail the coupon 
at the right. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
New York, N. Y 
Washington, D.C. © Hollywood, Calif. 
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Life Story Featured on National Television 
Show, Author Publishes His Book With Vantage 














| 
| Magazine Publishers Buy | 


Condensation from 
| Vantage's 
| “Il Solemnly Swear" 


| Magazine Management Company, 
publishers of Stag and Male, have 
purchased the rights to publish a 
see version of Sgt. Robert 
M. (‘‘Vanderbilt’’) Brown’s fasci- 
| ~<A war story, I Solemnly Swear. 
Brown’s testimony in the famous 
Provoo treason trial of a few years 
back was featured in Life magazine. 


Odds 'n Ends 


Louisiana State Dept. of Education 
Bulletin recommends for school use 
eight Vantage titles . . . Drs. Frances 
L. Ilg and Louise Ames, Scripps- 
Howard health columnists, to feature 
five columns on Dr. Adrien Bleyer’s 
Childbearing Before and After 35 .... 
Arch Bristow, Erie (Pa.) News col- 
umnist, devoted a full column to Leon 
McNierney’s Titusville, 1859. . . . Web 
Morse, Christian Science Monitor 
Sports Editor applauds Ward Brothers: 
Champions of the World, by Irene 
Ward Norsen. . . . Agnes Dodd Rich- 
ards, 85, publishes second book with 
Vantage and it is reviewed favorably 
in St. Louis Globe-Democrat. . 
Marsh Maslin, San Francisco Call-Bul- 
letin columnist, writes entire column 
on Nelg Revilo’s The Art of Selling. 




















What could happen only once in a 
lifetime happened to William Moule of 
California author of God’s Arms 


Around Us. 


Using a clever ruse, the national net- 
work television show, ‘It Could Be 
You,’’ lured Mr. Moule to its Holly- 
wood studios and then featured his life 
story on a fifteen-minute program over 
NBC-TV. It is a courageous story of 
hardship and privation with his wife 
and children while captive on the Phil- 
ippine Islands during World War II. 
The format of the program is similar 
to that of “This Is Your Life.’’ 

For participating in the show, spon- 
sored by Geritol Products, Moule 
received a brand-new business truck 
and a substantial cash award which he 
used to help finance his exciting per- 
sonal story. 

To learn more about the program 
which Vantage Press will place behind 
the Moule book, as well as your own 
book, send for our 40-page illustrated 
brochure today. Simply fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 





Bill Leyden displays ‘‘dummy’’ of 
God’s Arms Around Us while Mr. and 
Mrs. William Moule look on. 





120 W. 31 St., 
In California: 





Name 


FREE! 


Address 





LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
In Washington, D.C.: 


Please send me your free 40-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


(Mail to office nearest you) 


1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 














(New the fastest-growing major industry in the world) 
erpentty requires thocsands of men and women whe can qualify 2s 


TECHNICAL WRITERS 


FANTASTIC is the only word to describe the sky- 
rocketing demand for technical writers, With electronics 
invading almost every segment of our daily living, manu- 
facturers Sean are expanding their technical writ- 


"6 

scnase experience hes shown thet, by and e, 
are wholly unsuited to 4 ~ writing, th py Be 
engineer and of little help hese. So acute 
is the shortage of technical writers that many firms are 
turning to outside agencies for assistance. 

As a writer—published or unpublished—what does this 
mean to you? It means that select, ag staff 
positions await you in the electronics in , and in 
the pening. « of your pte oo, iocieg, tb poy of home 
training. refer free- 
ing a oy we he co Technical (and semi- ne eal) articles 


E. T S. has trained electronic personnel for many 
ears, and has the only course of its kind—no boring 
theoretical studies, no complicated formulas, etc., to 
master. It is not necessary to become a Se tech- 
nician in order to qualify as a technical wri 


Use the coupon below for complete ‘mall 


ELECTRONICS & TV SCHOOLS, Inc. 


Department of Technical Writing 
P.O. Box 8076 Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Please send free information on Technical Writing—the 
“fone SURE way to write for pay’’. No cost or obligation. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. Oa 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
15c per page Return postage extra 
Minimum order $1.00 
D. PABLLAN 


R. 43 — 400 S. Houser Les Angeles 36, Calif. 
WE 3-8059 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the and end up The most 
prehensive course of its kind market, covering 
ev phase of and article wri ~f- t to teens. 
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rticulars. 
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CORRECT TYPING 


Manuscripts which are prepared in conformity 

with the highest editorial requirements will give 

you the advantage. 65c per thousand. Mailed flat. 
PAULINE LOZIER 

134-35 Cherry Ave. Flashing 55, N. Y. 


AUTHORS ftessoct Sa-zecttc 


anaes opel by expeieneed “‘co-op”’ author: Selling 

ing; other publishing problems. Wee ne “4 4 
AUTHOR SERVICE 

220 Bagley Room 600 Detroit, Michigan 
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ests; Indian and Eskimo life; exploration; natural 
history.”’ Want the facts, presented in good literary 
style; sources for historical material. Length: 1500- 
3000 words. Occasionally buy 8x10 glossies with 
MSS, and pay $5.00. Payment on acceptance. Re- 
port within 3 weeks. 


Desert Air Magazine (The Magazine of the Out- 
door Southwest), Palm Desert, Calif. Monthly. 
35c per copy; $4.00 per year. Editor, Eugene L. 
Conrotto. Read by Southwest outdoor enthusiasts, 
students of American deserts; amateur explorers, 
archeologists, naturalists; travel-minded persons. 
All material must be rooted in the Southwest: 
Indians; botany, lost mines; history, travel, mining, 
architecture, Editor Conrotto writes: “Our great- 
est needs at present are factual and well-illustrated 
articles on Southwest architecture, the beautiful 
and the practical, with emphasis on 2 particular 
aspect such as entryways or fireplaces rather than 
on entire houses. We need photo-essays on des- 
ert subjects, i.e., the birth, life and death of a wild- 
flower. Travel articles should be written in first 
person with emphasis on reader participation: 
mileages, supply points, etc., should not be ignored. 
We give a rounded picture of a relatively small 
area rather than skim over a large area.” Pays 2c 
per word; $3.00 for pictures used. Pays $2.00 for 
recipes for barbecues, Spanish foods or camping 
foods. Pays $5.00 for poetry with a desert subject. 
Welcomes queries from writers, especially those 
living in the New Mexico, Arizona, Southern Utah, 
Nevada and Southeastern California area. 


The Diplomat, 1379-81 National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. Monthly. 50c per issue; $5.00 
per year. Mrs. Hope Ridings Miller, Editor. Di- 
rected to a high income, high prestige group 
around the globe. Interested in features of inter- 
national interest for a widely travelled and sophis- 
ticated audience: profiles of heads of state; titled 
persons; social and industrial leaders; features on 
unusual manners and customs around the world. 
Pays from $50-$350 per article. Fiction accepted 
when it is brief, brisk and sophisticated. Must be 
well written. Fiction rates from $250-$500. 
Length: 1500-2000 words. Pays $5-$12.50 per pix 
with caption only. Prefers 8x10 and 10x12 size. 
Pays 50c per line for sophisticated light verse. 
Pays on publication. Reports within 2 weeks. 


Dodge News Magazine, 5435 W. Fort St., Detroit 
9, Mich. Monthly. Read by young and middle- 
age adults with families. B. T. Salisbury, Editor. 
Pays $75 and up for 500-1200-word feature arti- 
cles. Wants active prose—no adjectival padding. 
Specifics of their various feature categories avail- 
able on request. Query first for Spectacular Roads 
Nomination; Know Your Cities Feature; Famous 
Streets Feature; Your National Parks; Circle of 
Pleasure; Wish You Were Here; Fun On Your 
Trip; Travel Fashions; You'll Find Him There; 
Sport of the Season and Leisure Hour Selection. 
For illustration Editor Salisbury wants either 
B & W or color; transparencies must be 2% x 2 
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or larger. Work four months before publication. 
Pay on acceptance. Report within 1 month. 


Down East Magazine, Camden, Maine. 10 issues 
per year. 40c per issue; $4.00 per year. Read by 
people all over the country who love the State of 
Maine. Editor Margaret Shea writes: “All subject 
matter must relate directly to the state; no pro- 
motional articles wanted; nothing sentimental or 
cracker-barrel.’’ Average length is 2500 words and 
rate is 2c per word. Buys 8x10 glossies for $3.00- 
$5.00 apiece. Payment is on acceptance and re- 
ports within 10 days. 


Esquire, The Magazine for Men, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. Clay Felker, 
Features Editor, writes, “We very seldom buy 
unsolicited travel articles and when we do we 
prefer to see a query first. The approach used 
is generally the depth, personality study of an area 
or region, and the articles are usually done by staff 
writers. Best length is 1500 to 3500 words. We are 
currently overstocked on articles dealing with 
Europe and Mexico. Articles are determined by 
season; and we work one year to six months in 
advance of publication. Staff photographers take 
the pictures. We pay approximately $350 to $750 
for articles, without pictures, and report two to 
three weeks after receipt of material.” 


Florida Outdoors, 2220 Moreno Ave., Ft. Myers, 
Fla. Monthly. 35c per issue; $3.50 per year. Read 
by anyone interested in Florida, the Bahamas and 
the Caribbean—special slant toward outdoor 
sports. Editor B. Y. George wants to see “non- 
fiction pieces which are current reports on outdoor 
activities; travel experiences, etc., in the above 
locales.” Pays flat rates by arrangement with 
authors. Rarely uses fiction, but interested in the 
adventure-type story featuring action in the above- 
mentioned locales. Pays $3.00 and up for photos 
with MSS. NOTE: “Magazine is largely staff 
written, but new work is always welcomed.” Re- 
ports within 2 weeks. 


Ford Times, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
Monthly. Free distribution to motorists. Editor 
Edmund Ware Smith is paying a minimum of 10c 
per word for “top grade writing (not travel liter- 
ature) on unique places to visit by car.’ Suggests 
new roads, adventure via highway, remote places. 
Length is 1000 words or less. No fiction needs. 
Sometimes buys photos and prefers 4x5 color shots. 
Pays on acceptance and reports within 2 weeks. 


Frontier Times, P. O. Box 5008, Austin 31, Texas. 
Quarterly, 25c per copy; $1.00 per year. Read by 
all lovers of authentic articles of the Old West. 
Editor Norman B. Wiltsey writes: “Ours is not a 
historical magazine in the accepted sense. To 
quote Publisher Joe Small, ‘We are striving for 
the accuracy of the top historical journals plus the 
fast-moving, dramatic style of good fiction.” Needs 
are exclusively for articles. Editor Wiltsey gives the 
specifics: “Although we are heavily overstocked, 
we could use a few outstanding articles on all sec- 
tions of the Old West other than Texas, Mexico, 





26th WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


JULY 20—AUGUST 7 


Workshops in novel, short story, poetry, non- 
fiction, juvenile fiction, television drama, pop- 
ular science, and marketing problems. 
Outstanding Staff, including: A. B. Guthrie, 
Walker Gibson, Stewart Holbrook, William 
Peden, Shannon Garst, Virginia Sorensen, El- 
lingwood Kay and Harold Walton. 


Inquire Margaret Robb, Director, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 








Your manuscript will be represented to publishers 
and TV. Complete personalized services. Save 
time and money. All literary arrangements. Write 
for free folder. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


1820 N. 76th Ct. Elmwood Park, Ill. GL 6-7996 











SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Minor editing — Prompt Service 
Mailed flat — carbon free 
Extra first and last pages 
60c per thousand words plus postage 


MRS. IRENE FINKBONE 
525 N. Monroe Street, MONROE, MICHIGAN 








MAKE DREAMS COME TRUE 


You can afford a moderate service that leads to commanding 
knowledge of the indispensable elements of modern writing, 
and shorten your time to sales. If you are a earnest, can 
you afford not to? Expert typing, too, on 20-Ib. bond and 
white duplicate, 60c thousand words. 


Disabled veteran College graduate 


RAY N. MATHEWS 
1126 Herbert Strees, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 








TYPIST 


Experienced Typist. Neat and accurate work. Minor 
corrections. 65¢c per 1,000 words. Mailed flat. 
Prompt and highest quality service. 


WILMENA MERTZ 
Box 59 Buckland, Ohio 











How to Write and Sell to Magazines for Young People 


A complete course in writing for the juvenile markets 

. in one book! Tells how to get started, create saleable 

plots, build stories and articles, and slant and market ma- 

terial. A book designed to give ‘all the elements for success 

in the juvenile field. Written by a selling author with 

books in the stores and articles and stories appearing reg- 
ularly in young people's magazines. Only $2.50. 


BUDD GERALD WESTREICH 
720 Gold Southeast Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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WORLD WIDE 


Film scripts, plays, novels, stories and feature articles 
considered for markets in Canada, Great Britain, France 
and Italy, as well as the United States. $10 handling fee 
for each manuscript. 


eet LITERARY AGENCY, 


Arizona and New Mexico. A good yarn based in 
the Northwest—even Alaska—would be wel- 
comed.” Best lengths: 2000-4000 words. All MSS 
must be submitted with list of sources attached. 
Pays lc per word on publication. Pays $2.00 
apiece for 5x7 or larger pix illustrating articles. 


. Box 1397, Grand Central Station,, Reports in 3 months due to overstock. 
New York 


17, N. Y. 





Highway Magazine, Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Middletown, Ohio. Monthly. Distrib- 
uted to highway and railway engineers and offi- 
cials; state highway departments, county engineers. 
Editor H. M. Gray wants to see “800 to 1500- 
word articles with maps, photographs and/or illus- 
tations. Railway or highway features, unusual con- 
struction stories, timely transportation articles, 
occasional travel features.” No fiction. Wants | or 





PUBLISHING BOOKS IS EASY 


Cut your subsidy costs more than one half by doing it 

yourself. Practical step-by-step guidance 

“One Stop” literary service includes puolenionsl analy- 

sis, editing and publishing of prose and poetry. 
Walter W. Williams, Publisher's Agent 

2127 Ridgeview Avenue Les Angeles 41, Calif. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send -— or more of your best poems 
aay f° ATION. Any 
Subject. "immediate Consideration. 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. Se rn stadte 109, tow York 2 











usual transportation items of interest. Pays on 
acceptance. Reports within 4 days. 


In Kentucky, Capitol Annex, Frankfort, Ky. 
Annual. Distributed free to persons interested in 
visiting Kentucky. Editor G. H. Pedley. Hal C. 
Griffin writes: ‘We do not pay for articles, but we 
are constantly in the market for color photographs. 
We pay the going price, preferably for 4x5 neg- 
atives, which have to show a Kentucky scene.” 


WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, bye Marketin sepest on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4.00; 
Selling-instruction lessons, h, or $39. for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00. Inquire about local writers 
group meetings. Modest fee ine to sincere interest in writers. 


39 OCEAN STREET 








SQUANTUM, MASS. 





Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer’s 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


You get six writing assignments—-specific lessons on short fiction 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticised by our editors. 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. 


euou_—~ww~nenaenaereaeanac—neeaeaaeooTerTorTrrorneneeleeTlelleeeoreoornee eeccTcTrllleleleeeeeeeaeee 

O Enroll me in Writer’s Digest Short Fiction Course. I enclose $10. 
Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery 
charge in 60 days. 


( Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 
Name 

Address 

City 
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Y EFFORTS as a consultant would be 
MM simplified if I had a set of stock criti- 
cisms lying on a shelf, all neatly labeled 
and classified with price tags attached. Then I 
could prescribe services and give cost estimates in 


advance, knowing that each manuscript would be 
given the same treatment anyway. I am offering no 


judgment on such practices, but I happen to 
be a story doctor who diagnoses the patient 
first. 

In my studio, manuscripts are never 
“processed”, but are treated with the indi- 
vidual care and consideration that a crea- 
tive work deserves. When I receive your 
script my first step is to read it, with no 
pre-determined notion of its condition or 
needs, giving careful attention to the 
thoughts and aims of the author. 

For this reading there is a nominal 
charge of $5.00. If the preliminary exami- 
nation points to a publishing objective, I 
recommend a service and name the costs 
involved. If we can agree on a plan of 
procedure we go ahead, and if we don’t 
you may withdraw your manuscript with- 
out apology. 

I work with you as a person, striving to 
make your manuscript salable, offering no 
printed lessons or generalized talk “about 
writing’. My free pamphlet, BOOK 
WRITING HELP, tells you how we get 
started. Write for your copy today. 








CRITICISM. Clear, non- 
technical instruction tells 
you how to make your 
own revision. 


EDITING. Line-by-line 
correction. Augmented 
by written criticism when 
needed. 


REVISION. The full re- 
write completed for you, 
with a new manuscript 
ready for submission. 


GHOST-WRITING. A 
finished book bearing 
your name, built from 
your notes or outline. 
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STORIES WANTED Inside Michigan, 935 E. Grand River, East Lan- 


sing, Mich. Monthly. 35c per copy; $4.00 per year. 
pas Ly . S00 eng Arthur A. Hagman, Editor. Read by business and 


words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book professional people with above-average incomes. 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 


PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 





OK LENGTHS A SPEC 


per thousand words, plus 
CORRASABLE | BOND OR ORDINARY G Go6o BOND 
EASE SPECIFY PREFEREN 
Miner y te wh... = 
MISS GRACE EVELYN LEACH 
240 Sargent Street Vidor, Texas 
Telephone: ROckwell 9-3209 
(Note: Anyone Interested in joining local (Beaumont) 
writing club, please contact me). 


aaa TYPING ATA SPeciaLtY 





SONGWRITERS ! ! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE MUSIC TO LYRICS - - FREE Lyric 
Correspondence Course 
For information write to: 

AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1356 Hancock Street Quincy, Mass. 








PRINT YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


for copyright or distribution 
New — Economical — Highest Quality 
From 10 copies up. New photographic and offset printing 
method reproduces directly from your typewritten copy. 
Fastest service. Any number of copies. % the cost of other 
offset printing methods. Write for “‘no obligation’’ infor- 


t ‘ 
— MADDEN DUPLICATING SERVICES 
106 W. Lake S Chicago 1, Illinois 











Buys success stories, historic with human interest, 
about the Great Lakes States, St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, special events in the Great Lakes Area. Pays 
3c to 5c per word on publication. Likes pix with 
MSS or with captions only. Pays $5.00-$7.00 for 
B & W; $25-$35 for color transparencies. Reports 
within 2 weeks. 


L. A., The Magazine for Southern California, 637 
Geneva Ave., Claremont, Calif. Monthly. 35c per 
copy; $3.50 per year. Readership is intelligent, 
interested in the title region. Editor Myron Rob- 
erts is looking for “material with a Southern Cali- 
fornia locale, point of view. Likes the intelligent, 
perceptive approach; lucid style; not hampered by 
usual taboos.’ Likes humor. Interested in 2000- 
3500-word fiction with “no gimmicks.” Pays Ic 
per word. Pays 10c per line for light, quality 
poetry. Payment is on acceptance and reports 
within | month. 


Motor News, 139 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, 
Michigan. Leonard R. Barnes, Travel Editor. 
“We consider and buy unsolicited travel articles, 
whether they are queried or not. But because of 
our apparently unusual approach, we seem a hard 
market to hit the first time. We want strictly to 
present what the traveler wants to read, not what 
an advertiser may want printed. If an article gets 





LET A HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


Materialize Your Story Ideas 


WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


Writers employed are Spe- 
cialists. Each project re- 
coer GHOST ceives the individual effort 
of a writer specifically qual- 
ified for your writing job. 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or .non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Any subject, any type material. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 
a J reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the ost. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Putnam Street 





YOU WORK WITH EXPERTS—LITERARY SPECIALISTS 


The largest pool of writing talent in the 
country is concentrated in Hollywood. From 
this group of top authors come the various spe- 
cialists who work with me and my clients. They 
are old hands at the writing game; established 
professionals who know the markets, know what 
has to be done with a manuscript to slant it for 
the right outlet. 

When YOU come to me with a particular 
literary need or problem, I turn it over to a 
writer experienced in that specific field. Thus 
the help you receive is personal and individual. 
The writer assigned to work with or for you 
will remain on the job until YOUR project is 
completed. He will work with you alone, con- 
centrating on a successful outcome of the ven- 
ture. 

The entire foundation of my business suc- 
cess rests on this time-tried, time-proven plan 
of a group of literary specialists capable of 
demonstrating professional results on literally 
any type of writing problem or project we may 
be called on to handle. 


Whittier, California 






















































SO YOU'VE WRITTEN A BOOK! 


There it is . . . the fruits of your labor. Now what? Where do you turn, 
what do you do to transform this manuscript into a printed, bound, 
jacketed BOOK? 


To guide and assist the aspiring author, Comet Press Books has pre- 

pared an author’s manual. Titled HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK, it 
shows you how to avoid headaches and heartaches when you have your 
book published. It is yours free. Simply clip the coupon and send for it. 

COMET'S COMPLETE PUBLISHING 

PROGRAM INCLUDES: 


T 0 EXPERT EDITING — Our editors proofread, correct weak spots and 


ts tighten up manuscripts in collaboration with the author. 
PRODUCTION AND DESIGN — Each book is tastefully printed on 

7 “ UJ i [ | S 4 fine paper and bound with a beautifully designed jacket. 

ie LOW SUBSIDIES 

t, EXTENSIVE DISTRIBUTION — Comet markets your book to book- 

bh stores, wholesalers, schools, libraries. Subsidiary rights (book clubs, 

i movies, reprints, etc.) are also explored on each book. 


PROMOTION — At no cost includes national newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising, press releases, reviews, personal appearances, mail 
5 0 0 r | campaigns, listings in Books in Print, etc. 
ss AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE! 


Comet Press Books is the only subsidy publishing house with its own 
affiliated printing plant. We offer a COMPLETE publishing service 





qa from typesetting to binding at a remarkably low cost. 
- 
6, WHAT COMET AUTHORS SAY: 
= rs R ‘A I am quite excited about my book. The art work for the jacket is beauti- 
of ful. I am just very, very pleased with it. M. W. Pritchard | 


















t ’ 
Mi guide giving the book via radio and TV. Helen Head 
I had my interview and broadcast over KFOX. All my friends who heard 
1] f P the 30-minute broadcast told me it went over big. 
Our largest department store, bookstore and best gift shop have all 
asked to have autograph parties. And the Columbia television staff, 1 am 
au f ) AS told, is interested. P. B. Heckel 
arl Clo 
I have never heard of any company which advertised and fulfilled every 
promise. Comet has done for me exactly what they advertise. Again, 
Lord reward you for the superb generosity and magnanimity .. . The 
final product is a first rate job and the appearance even finer than we 
D.C. N., The Carmel 
Comet Press Books, Name 
THIS Dept. WD-6 
forelei ase), 200 Varick St., N.Y. 14 Street 


Thank you for the many fine things you are doing to promote the sale ' 
Madge Brissenden 
I received the check, which based on a 3 month period of El Miedo, 
many thanks. Guy Wells 
COMET rivers 
200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
TODAY! Please send me, ot no City Zn. | 
| 
{ 








of my Death Below Zero. I was impressed with the promotion you are 

Pleased with the advertisement on Ark to Zoo in the Saturday Review. 

seems to indicate that the book will justify the faith you have put in it. 

. . our very profound gratitude and deep appreciation . . . may our 
obligation, HOW TO 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. State 
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Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 





We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 


As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 


Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 





Please .send free booklet, "The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 








VALUE TYPING 


50c per thousand words includes carbon, extra 
first and last page, as well as minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar if desired. 
$1.00 minimum. Please send postage. 


RICHARD SCHULTZ 


Box 551 Pawnee, Illinois 








STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? 


I'll rewrite it for you or eotieborate with you. No reading 
fee. TV and radio scripts done your material. My book, 

FICTION PLOT CO NSTRUCTION is a book no writer 
can afford to be without. Price $2.00. Also a 12-lesson course 
in creative writing that will put you over the selling hump. 


Rg HAY Writer's aig moe 4 
1223 W Antonio, Texas 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, 








SONG WRITERS 


UTSTANDING, ethical com g offer—in WRIT- 
ERs S DIGEST over 30 YE. of my a alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION RECORD RDS of various 
labels led by eee enone VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! arn how to apply the Al 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 








RAY HIBBELER (Send Stone) 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. c-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 
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a reader all steamed up about visiting a place, 
but tells him nothing about prices, etc., it has 
only half-satisfied. If an article sounds like it came 
out of the AAA Tour Book, or from an encyclo- 
pedia, that too fails, for one can read that sort 
of thing in a tour book. For us, an article must 
first excite the interest and motivate one to read 
further. It must give some information on what 
is to be seen and done in an area, or why one 
should go there. But this must be done in a way 
that will give a reader a picture of the area, and 
make him feel he is visiting the place with the 
author. We like to paint a word-portrait of an 
area, with its good and bad points showing, so 
that a reader may decide just from reading the 
article whether or not he wants to go there, if he 
can afford it, when to go, what to take with him, 
and what to do once there—what to see, where 
he can stay, where he can eat, the night life, a 
bit about shopping. But the first and most impor- 
tant thing is colorful writing. This does not mean 
exaggeration or a lot of ‘travel-writer’s adjectives.’ 
We like ‘things to do’ articles also—mountain 
climbing, roadside cookery, fishing, boating, fes- 
tivals, etc. 

“Length should run from 800 to 1200 words for 
one-page articles and from 1500 to 2000 words 
for two-page articles. Nothing longer is considered. 
We are currently overstocked on New England 
features. For special issues we need articles at 
least three months ahead of publication. April is 
the Western issue; June is Michigan (though we 
use some Michigan copy almost every issue and 
find it hard to get), November, December, or 
January is the Florida issue, and one of the latter 
months is the New Car issue. 

“Photographs must be submitted with copy, for 
art must be good if we are to buy a piece. By 
‘good’ we mean some pretty scenics, some human 
interest, in sharply contrasting black and white, 
for we print dry offset. These must be submitted 
by the author, though he may obtain them from 
travel promotion agencies. No color pix used: black 
and white should be 8x10 glossy. We like from 
four to eight photographs for one-pagers and from 
six to a dozen or more for two-pagérs, and we 
will return all photographs after use if this is 
requested. 

“For one-page articles we pay from $50 to $75 
(normally $50) ; and for two-pagers from $60 to 
$100 (normally $75). We pay only for articles 
and pix together. Normally we report within two 
days, though it is sometimes a week and ver) 
occasionally two weeks.” 

Mobilehome Owner, 1359 Main, Box 551, Sara- 
sota, Fla. Monthly. 25c per issue; $2.50 per year. 
Read by owners or potential owners of mobile- 
homes and/or travel trailers. Ward H. Patton, Jr. 
Editor, is paying 1%c per word for up to 1500- 
word articles dealing with mobilehome living and 
trailer traveling. Subjects can be decorating, land- 
scaping, household hints, handyman tips, etc. Pays 
$3.00 and up for photos, 8x10 glossies preferred. 
Same rates for occasional fiction up to 3000 words; 
this must be same special slant. Pays on publication. 
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Ov the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their. writing. They will, how- 





ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 
tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


() Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 








State 





City | 





Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 




















PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising —_— — newspapermen throughout the United 
States, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals” is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word oS name and address. To use a Box Num- 
ber, the fee is $1.80 

Copy with money - order or check for August must reach us 

y June 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary agents 
may use display advertising only.) 











WRITERS WANTED! EDITORS SEEKING fresh 
material. Your poems, stories are collecting dust, 
not dollars! Send for free brochure. Box N-5. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Home Worker 
zine tells how. ay 25c. Sizemore, 3974D 1- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 41. — 41. 


WRITER’S ABC SHORTHAND. $2. Returnable. 
Rapid Writing, Bayside, V 


TWENTY-FOUR HEAVY BROWN KRAFT 9x12 
porns for mailing manuscripts flat. (Editors 
ate this.) Only $1.00 gotgess. Tasker Sup- 

ee. Box 3131, Alexandria, Va. 


WRITE FEATURES and - ae Send for particu- 
lars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR reece simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copy ing and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
te Wis. articulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 


PROFITS FROM WRITING FAMILY HISTORIES, 
25c. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Ala. 


CANADA. THREE a ANSWERED, $1. 











Canadian photos. Research ssions ex 
Truscott, x 580, Station A, Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 


PLOTS $1.00. ORIGINAL SHORT Stories $2.50. F. 
Fiaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, South Circular 
Rd., Dublin, Ireland. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET « on ctuation. Every 
problem discussed and ill Alse 


talization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
vil le, Penna. 


SADIE LEADER, Bennin 
bedrooms. Household privileges. $30 monthly. 


SUBMIT ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES and increase 
sue  chapeee of sales with photo; agraghe i Kad 
tock photos on almo penned sub. 
a. Custom work at low rates Sed tor for 
ay literature. Gray Photos, Box 7, ‘Savannah, 
Tennessee. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR—All ¢ dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21°x28", $1. ‘Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


MILLIONS CHARACTER AND PLOT— ours. 
Character kit $2. Plot kit $2, both $3. Detai 
Nina, Box 273-B, Rockford, Il. 








I'LL BE YOUR GHOST. Let me show you how a 
wy ay ay Hollywood writer-editor can help you 


nto print. I write % ‘ou sign it. See - 
Ghosts, Unlimited thie W Gecssen Eefents: 
Hollywood 46, Cal 
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nm, Vermont. Private © 





“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR och MA- 


TE ”"—your columns, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. "Up to $10.00 » day from 
oo pewrene. More than 12,000 dailies and 

and Canada alone. Folio in- 

cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 


Order and t Forms, etc. Complete Folio 

$2.00 postpaid (refundable). Whiie t they last, gift 

cepy of “175 Idea-Seurces For News > vee 

tures” included with Folio. eatures 

pzaatente, Dept. 255, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
nn. 


LOCATE ANY BOOK! Send “wants.’’ No obligation. 
Aardvarks Beoksearch, Fre Fredonia, Pa. 


BEADY-TO-SELL MANUSC CRIPTS, Stories and 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. a ten cents. W. C. 
Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mast Mass 


MANUSCRIPTS beautifully bound, gold stamped. 
- $5.00. Parnassus Bookbinders, Nokomis, Florida. 


SHIPS-IN-THE-BOTTLE. Ai Authentic. Done by old 
Portuguese Fishermen. $7.50 pees. 
Wales’ $15.) Ghowcveter Art Galleries, 
538, Gloucester, Mass. 


10 POPULAR NOVELS, $1.00. State ps gl desired. 
| pl different. Globe, 6375 Celia, Baton Rouge 7, 
uisana. 


NEED Flee —y “CONSULT Leigh, Box 3%, 
Sto. » Boston 80 


HARD-WORKING TEAM | OF YOUNG Writers, 
Artists, Songwriters—being organized. Will work 
with western and wildwood scene. Ten writers, 
two artists, two songwriters needed. Qualifica- 
tions and picture—first letter. Full details sent 
those qualifying. Jim Lake Willows, Hungry 
Horse, Montana. 


RENEW WORN TYPEWRITER RIBBONS at less 
‘than 2¢ each. ie ete new ribbon results. 
Easy—no mess. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Method $1.00. Associate Enterprise, 818 
East Acacia, Glendale, Calif. 


PRINCIPLES OF GAGWRITING —Constructive 
— on the “Hew To” of cartoon wonage: By 
rienced, selling writer. Pr ure, 
a acturing snes, typer markets and many 
other helpful chapters d $2.00 id Humor In- 
struction, Box , Morgan Hill, Calif. 


FREE PARKING TO NOVELIST, age 50 to 70, own- 
ing mobile home. Recommendations exchanged. 
Details Box 1, Franklin, Ill. 


IRISH COUNTY FAMILY ORIGIN. Authentic 
“GenEIREology”’ aay, =F rnian names, $3.00. 
Guaranteed any “‘Me”’ via refund. Jim 
MeNally, Sr., Box 72, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


8 AUTO RACE ’59 CARDS $1.00 .. . “Speedway” 
remailed gratis .. . Any Midwest card-letter Air 
- Mail forwarding 35c . . . Jim McNally, Sr., Box 
‘72, Indianapolis 6, ne. 











“YOUR PORTRAIT IN “CHARCOAL water color or 
° — 


‘ » $20, $25, respectively, from 2”x3” clear, 
nhe-person hot "Beautifal, } 
$x1 Lakesi e Are, 7301 S. 
55, Fla. 


ofessional work. 
. 35th St., Miami 





’ $@ SURPRISE ENDINGS for Your Stories, and How 


te Use Them, 75c. Techni que of Professionals, 75c. 
Both $1.40. ‘Delano Publishers, 232 W. Delano 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


POETS— WRITERS OF POEMS, Religious Verse 
interested in writing for Religious Publications, 
| yl Television or self-publication, write for 
Free copy of Hollywood Writer’s Guide, Trinit 
Press, Post Office Box 683, Hollywood ts Calif. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in wri fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stam gs details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


FASCINATING ORIGINAL en te pt oil paint 

sage qyeates Svenes psycho-critical .—- uestionnaire, 

‘$10. Free questionnaire. Aesthetic-Analysis, 32° 
South Lahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 























IMPROVE YOUR HANDWRITING! Eliminate the 
inconvenience, embarrassment, even serious mis- 
takes that come from an illegible scrawl. Practical 
new book tells you how to analyze what’s wrong 
with your handwriting, how to correct it, how to 
make it distinctive, something to be proud of. Ask 
ie our bookseller for ‘‘Improve Your Handwriting’’ 

y CLAIRE TRIEB SLOTE. Price $3.50. Published 
by McGraw-Hill. 


DON’T FIGHT IT, write it better with PLOT, The 
Whys and Wherefores. -.00. Turn ideas into 
money ... use STOR-E-COBD, YOUR key to high 
income. "$2. 00. Blake-Franklin, 1884 S. W. 4th, 
Portland, Ore. 


USED BOOKS, COURSES. Hutchison’s, 4167-A 
Hemphill, Fort Worth, Texas. 


BUILD A PLOT FROM A SINGLE WORD, any 
word. See it done, do it yourself. Never again be 
witheut a plot. 15c. Make your writing vivid, beau- 
tiful. — Sales. 75c. Both $1.40. Delano Pub- 
lishers, 232 Delano Ave., Yonkers, N. Y 


4 GOOD PLOTS, $1.00. Other writing service rea- 
sonable. Editor Brown, 1705 N. W. 32nd St., 
Miami, Fla. 


THE SQUAK SQUAWKS! “Wacky, whimsical, won- 
derful,’”’ says eomapenes. Cartoons, satire, er 
lutely different. Thirty issues, bound, $1. 
Waldeyer, 404 20th Ave., San Francisco 21, "Calif. 











RESEARCH, any qnewien or subject. Comprehen- 
sive. Confidential. Write, Information Service, 
2946 N. Palmer St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


HAVE 100 GUMMED, GLOSSY, POSTAGE-STAMP 
PHOTOS MADE OF YOURSELF, $2.00. Good 
when querying editors, and sending with manu- 
scripts! Let editors see how you look! Enclose 
your best snapshot. Robert Beck, 1522 Main St., 
Tell City, Ind. 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS neatly typed on 99 
gummed plain white labels—8'xI1l-inch sheet, 33 
labels to x e, $1.00 7 Eaton Associates, 
a al Washington St ept. WD-201, Chicago 


CONFESSIONS HELP US BOTH. Send story to 
— 1444 Okeechobee, West Palm Beach, 
orida. 


WRITERS in the Grand Rapids, Michigan, area join 
one of our writers’ clubs. For full informatio 
write Box 576, Grand Rapids. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
For Publishers! Write Newscraft, WD-983 E. 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


WANT WORK WITH AUTHOR. Can write, revise, 
proof. Like words, research and allied arts. Part- 
time OK. Bendor, Box 265, Huntington Park, Calif. 


BULL FIGHT POSTERS. LARGE, colorful, excitin 
action of ~ bull fight. $3.00 pair. Howard’s Prod- 
eo = not. , 12207 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 

ali 


OPERATE A COLLECTION AGENCY BUSINESS. 
Very eng Easily learned. Free details. Cole 
Associates, SAK Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


$70 WESELy, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkee eens: diate i ; easy! Auditax, 
Mi41W, s Angeles 34. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. ewe. 
Learning Research Association, P. O. Box 24-W 
Olympia, Wash. 


40IN WRITER’S } at ne mae A yp CLUB 
(Doug Couden’s ‘‘Original.’’) $1.00 membership 
fee includes ‘‘Writer’s Bulletin.’”’ Lillian Elders, 
Editor, WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


BONDED REMAIL SERVICE. $3. x month. Reese, 
1114 Ortega or Box 144, Carlsbad, N. M. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


BEGINNING WRITER WI WISHES TO CONTACT 
other writers. Object: Collaboration. Ralph 
Nathan, 2626 43rd Ave., San Francisco 16. 



































THERE’S MONEY IN YOUR POCKET! Look sys- 
tematically for valuable coins in ever prom d change— 
coins eagerly sought by dealers and over 2% mil- 
lion U.S. coin collectors. There’s no risk and no 
investment save a little time. All you need is the 
knowhow. For the complete, ungarbled word— 
methods, markets, what to look for, the works, 
a tae, to Coinfax, Box 115A, Downers Grove, 

nois 


SAMPLE TV PLAYS $1.50 M: 50 Mary Kay Tennison, 1658 
So. Normandie, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


ee t ENVELOPES: 25 each 9x12, 9%x 
, $1.50. Include 75c postage. Excess refunded. 
Other supplies. Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.50 post- 
aid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 
ilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


MONEYMAKING HOMEWORK! wormanegs ma 
ployment! Hirsch’s, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, 


WRITERS, LOOK! Blank Perforated Gummed Ad- 
dressing Le —_ 8%xI1l-inch sheets, 33 labels on a 
sheet x of 500 sheets, $7.65 postpaid. Eaton 
Associates, 549 W. Washington St., Dept. WD-301, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


ASTONISH YOUR FRIENDS! Bewilder your ene- 
mies! Startle even yourself . . . with an easily 
acquired ‘‘Personal Power’’ that few can ignore. 
Amazing control swiftly developed at home. Free 
details! Dimensional Enterprises, Sedona 14, Ariz. 


CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE, outright, selling ss 2 
writer. Ed. Madden, GPO Box 693, Syracuse, 


LETTERS REMAILED FRO FROM CHICAGO, 25c each 
or five for $1.00. Receiving and forwarding, $3.00 
per month. Eaton, Box Q-1. 


FORMING ADVANCED FICTION WRITERS’ dis- 
cussion group in Cleveland, Ohio. Academy 1-3463. 


ADVERTISE 20 WORDS in FIVE big Texas Sunday 
newspapers, $8.72. Pennebaker, Advertising, Kerr- 
ville, Texas. 


“HOW bs WRITE STORIES THAT SELL,’ $1. 
**How to Win Prize Contests,’”’ 50c. Free book list. 
Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


PRESS CARD and auto sticker, $1.00. A must for 
every free-lance writer or protoqseotes. Obtains 
courtesies. Metal Car Press . lem, $2.98. Com- 
mercial Masters, Gardiner, N.Y 


ONE HUNDRED SHEETS be best quality black carbon 
paper, $2.50. (Regular price, $4.00.) Five boxes 
( sheets), only $10.00. Tasker Supplies, Box 
3131, Alexandria, Va. 


4 NIAGARA FALLS VIEW CARDS $1. Remailed 
free. Letters remailed 20c. Farrell, 1008 Niagara 
Ave., Niagara Falls, New York. 














, BEGINNING SONGWRITER WOULD LIKE to 


ser for collaboration on a 
Word, Care of Box 9765, 


contact a student com 
reasonable basis. Th 
Dallas 14, Texas. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 60. 


COMEDY WORKSHOP meetings Wednesday and 
he pe niques for humor writers. Contact rge 

Q. Lewis, 360 First Avenue, New York City. 
POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 
ay ae L. & SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
of on a ne 


sent on rece! 
tion Tk of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 





aap. 
Dallas 8, Texas 
WASHINGTON, D. C. REMAILS, Rig Forwarding 


$2.00 month. ‘Information secur Research s spe 
cialist. Trial job, $2.00. Rublee, 1536 17th St., N. W. 





WRITE MORE EFFECTIVELY BY USING “tricks 
of the trade’’ divulged in the 30-chapter book 
WRITING FOR PROPHETS. —— paper. 
cover [= for ~ t 00 postpaid. 
Payne, ‘Se forint $ Passer.’ 5 Westchester Place, 
Los Angeles Calif 
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USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 
124 } arlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 





MAKE MONEY BY MAIL—HOME—spare time. Fa- 
mous book tells how. Free information. Hunholz, 
902-W Eighth, Wamego, Kansas. 


24,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1700 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N. Y. 


LOVE OR ACTION STORY PLOT outlines with sur- 
ry endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, 
21 Clay St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete _— iness! Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 

Philanthropic Library, Drawer 697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Ever 
writing problem explained and illu ted. $1. 00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


& BOOK PRINTING 


Al new economical “gang run. 
method now enables us to print 





















| your books and publications at 
martes lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
STREET s cloth covers. Highest quality 
“tas work. From 250 copies up 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
~ 2 























ADAMS PRINTERS 
oar cs 30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Learn at home or thru classroom in- 
struction. Low Cost. 500,000 graduates. Typing 
55 W. 42nd Street, N 
for poem and music writers. 
4 BIG ISSUES $1.00 
SOneSMiTH MAGAZINE 
511 Thurston Road, Rochester 19, N. Y. 
sable Bond, one carbon. Minor corrections. 
Quality work at reasonable rates. 
CLARA M. GRANT 


SHORTHAND IN 
available. 36th year. Write for —— booklet. 
Songwriting lesson each issue, articles, tips, lists 
PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
1339 Cedar St. EXbrook 63787 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
=) Dept. 6706-9 iting 
of current “hit publishers, etc. 
Short and booklength Manuscripts. Corra- 
Santa Monica, California 














* Wanted To o Music 

¥ by America’s Largest Song Studio. 

* Send Poems. Immediate consideration. 
aph Records 


* Phonogra 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Times, Times Square, New York 36, 
N. Y. Travel Editor Paul J. C. Friedlander writes: 
“The Travel Section of ‘The New York Times’ 
appears each Sunday as part of the Sunday 
‘Times.’ It uses original travel articles with legit- 
imate datelines; in other words, no encyclopedia 
stories, but the author must have been where he 
writes from. Our articles run 800-1000 words. Our 
basic pay scale is $50-$60. We buy photographs, 
but we very rarely will take photographs without 
a story. The payment is on acceptance. As to style 
of writing, I prefer English, double-spaced on one 
side of the praper, no fancy adjectives, no ‘Mec- 
cas,’ no ‘cobalt-blue’ skies, no fancy reports on 
last year’s processions or special events.” 


The Ohio Motorist, 2605 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Monthly. 10c per issue; $1 per year. 
Read by motorists and travellers; specifically 
130,000 members of the Cleveland Automobile 
Club and its branches. Editor Seward A. Covert 
wants to see ‘1000-1500-word articles on motoring 
novelties; lesser known tourist attractions; side- 
lights features on travel, landmarks. Historical 
slants welcome.” A major need is for 250-500 
word short shorts. Rates are 2c per word; higher 
on better caliber material. A. K. Murway, Jr. is 
the Features Editor. For illustration, they prefer 
8x10’s; 5x7’s OK. Pay from $2.50-$5.00 per pix. 
Pay on acceptance. Report within 3 weeks. 


Pacific Northwest Magazine (formerly Northwest 
Garden & Home), 1715 Ravenna Blvd., Seattle 5, 
Wash. Monthly. 25c per issue; $2 per year. A gen- 
eral interest magazine with strong garden, cultural 
and Northwest travel departments. Editor Peter 
Wood likes “Holiday-type Northwest travel ar- 
ticles. Subjects must be Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, British Columbia or Alaska.” Pays Ic per 
word. Wants to see 8x10 and 4x5 photos with 
MSS or captions only. Pays $5-$10 for same. Pay- 
ment on publication. Reports within 1 week. Pre- 
fers query. 


Paradise of the Pacific, 424 South Beretania St., 
P. O. Box 80, Honolulu 10, Hawaii. Designed for 
potential travelers and vacationists to Hawaii. Its 
new Editor and Publisher, Morrill M. Johnson, 
writes us of the change in policy and editorial 
needs: “The magazine’s contents were formerly 
devoted chiefly to Hawaii and its lore and history, 
but now will also embrace the entire Pacific region: 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan, the Philippines, 
Hong Kong, Free China, Malaya, Indonesia, etc. 
No place in the Pacific will be too small or too big 
for us to cover, providing it is in a lively and attrac- 
tive manner.” Interested in buying articles, fiction 
and photos of the cultural, social and religious life 
of the many Pacific peoples ; off-beat stories in fact 
and fiction of colorful figures of the Pacific, such 
as Bully Hayes; interesting solutions on how the 
people of the Pacific have found a measure of 
happy and worthwhile living. Particular need is 
for good short fiction from 2000-3000 words. Pays 
from ic to 3c per word on publication; $3.00- 
$5.00 for pix. A stamped, addressed envelope must 
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accompany all material. (Postage rates to Hawaii 
are the same as in U.S.A.). 


People and Places, 1800 W. Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. Monthly. Read by the entire family. 
Editor Ralph N. Swanson writes that he will be 
happy to provide freelancers with a copy of their 
article specification sheet IF a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope is enclosed. Pays going rates. No 
fiction, Payment on acceptance. Reports within 2 
weeks. 


Pictorial California and the Pacfic, 1314 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles 17, Calif. Bi-monthly. 50c per 
issue; $2.50 per year. Read by visitors to Cali- 
fornia. Only current need is for 8x10 glossies for 
which payment is $2 per print. Payment on accept- 
ance. 


Playboy, 232 East Ohio, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Associate Editor Jack Kessie writes: “When con- 
sidering travel articles for PLayBoy we prefer to 
see the completed piece. We have used both the 
depth/personality study of an era and also the 
preview type pieces. As specific examples of each, 
Patrick Chase has concentrated on the preview 
types and has given our readers what-to-do and 
what-to-see information on such places as Rio, 
Greece, Haiti, Mexico, Portugal, etc. Doing the 
depth and personality chores for us has been John 
Sack, and we have published most of the material 
on off-beat lands contained in his new book, 
Report From Practically Nowhere. 

“Our length requirements are flexible, but would 
tend to average out at 4,500 words. Our travel 
article needs are determined by season only insofar 
as we would not run a piece on the North Pole in 
December; nor would we do Panama in July. We 
work at least four months in advance of publica- 
tion date of issue. 

“Travel photos can be submitted by the author, 
though we have in the past used mostly material 
from agencies and/or traveling freelancers. Size 
can be either 35mm or 2% square. We pay $1000 
for articles. Picture rates vary. We report within 
one week. 

“Incidentally, we are not interested in travel 
articles dealing with man, wife and kiddies doing 
Europe on a shoestring. Nor would we be inter- 
ested in rugged, outdoor adventure type travel 
where two hairy-chested gentlemen explore the 
upper Amazon in a glass-bottom canoe. The ma- 
jority of our articles should be aimed at the afflu- 
ent bachelor with both time and money, and they 
should cover places of interest to the urban male.” 


Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Roderick M. Grant, 
Editor. ‘“‘We consider unsolicited travel articles, 
and we prefer the completed story, but will listen 
to queries. Since we buy only one or two travel 
articles per year, they must be specialized and 
tailored to fit our format. This year we are carry- 
ing a summer article on a school teacher’s annual 
family camping trip to the northwest Canada 
wilderness. All travel articles must follow our how- 
to-do-it formula on unusual place or method of 





OVER $4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 


WON BY OUR STUDENTS RECENTLY 


$84,000 from Remington 
$25,600 from Post Cereals 
$25,000 from Chevrolet 
$20,000 from Maidenform 
$15,000 from Colgate 
$10,000 from Dial Soap 
$10,000 from Karo 

132 Vacation Trips & Cruises 
124 Cars in Various Contests 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL Contest BULLETIN" — 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 
on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


With the policy that it is more reasonable for all con- 
cerned if an individual estimate is made on YOUR 
script, dependent entirely on the degree of work needed. 
Rates begin at 60c per thousand words. Prompt, quality 


service. Queries welcome. 


CHARLES THOMAS 


114 Brookview Avenue, East Peoria, Illinois 














SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send song. 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-58, © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





YOUR SUCCESS IS MY BUSINESS 


MS typing: 65c per 1000 words, plus postage; technical, 
75c per 1000; with editing, 1.00 per 1000. Will style, 
edit, proofread, and correct galleys, pageproofs, etc., 
$1.00 per page. Researching, rewriting, other services 
rated on request. 


ALLISON JENNINGS 
11 W. 74th Street New York 23, N. Y. 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1959 Revised Course & Markets 
No long py or Lge gg aote and fe "stor Sochateus 
led. Sho how Tite 


juvenil + stories, house- 

hold tips, rewrites, ‘ete, ‘nee wt th’ sample. 150 markets, 

also month of help to 1500 words of Bilers’ i? you order now. 

Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
81 today to: 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. ©. Box 1006, dale, California 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 


YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 
} penny ‘older outlining « tow pout of ee, wel bing 


ne Soteues te to author) and Sistrit 
WRLAM-PREDERICE PRESS 
391 East 1 ‘ork 55, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
Corrasable Bond. One Carbon. Extra first and 
last pages. Mailed flat. 55c¢ per 1,000 words. 65c 
per 1,000 words with minor corrections. Poetry 
Inc per line. Please add postage. 


JEAN S. OLIVER 


210 Ceder Street Mariette, Ohio 








SONG POEMS 
LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 











HENRY PICOLA 


gives a friendly reading to all 
poets who send poems that do not 
laud war. Study the needs of his 
magazine Vespers at 50c a copy. 


966 E. 25th St. Paterson, N. J. 
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travel. Length should be about 1800 words, and we 
work about four months in advance of season. 

“The author should submit photographs with 
the article; we prefer 4 x 5 for color and 8 x 10 
for black and white. Rates begin at $250 for com- 
plete package; we rarely buy text without pictures. 
Pictures alone bring $25 each for color and $10 
each for black and white. Report is usually made 
within a week.” 


Saturday Evening Post, The Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia 5, Penna. Robert L. John- 
son, Jr., Associate Editor writes: “We consider 
and occasionally buy unsolicited travel articles, but 
we prefer to see a query first. Best length is between 
4000 and 4500 words. At present we are over- 
stocked on travel articles from Russia. Where our 
foreign articles are expected to interest tourists 
mainly we naturally prefer to publish during the 
main tourist season. And we prefer to have finished 
articles on hand at least two months prior to pub- 
lication. The Post normally assigns a photogra- 
pher on the basis of a finished manuscript, but 
there are naturally cases when a photograph has 
to be taken ‘at the time’ or never. In these cases, 
photographs are a must. 

“Payment varies, but seldom do we pay less than 

$750 an article ; where photographs are purchased, 
a separate payment is made. Report is usually 
within a week after material is received.” 
Sunrise, The Magazine of Florida Living, P. O. 
Box 10670, St. Petersburg, Fla. Bi-monthly. 35c 
per issue; $1.50 per year. Read by Florida residents 
and retired people still living in the North, who 
contemplate Florida residence. Editor Stuart Mur- 
ray writes that the writing is done by “Florida Resi- 
dent Writers Only.” For those fortunate few, Cath- 
erine Croft, Home & Food, Editor, is paying up 
to $50 for features on Florida homemaking, gar- 
dening, sports, indoor-outdoor living, boating, fish- 
ing. Pays for 8x10 photos illustrating same. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance. 
Trailer Topics Magazine, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. Monthly. 35c per copy; $3.00 per year. 
Mobile-trailer readership. Editor Francis G. 
Edwards is paying 1c per word for 1000-6000-word 
articles concerned with the advantages of living in 
mobile homes; experiences in travel trailers. Uses 
photo stories with 6 or more pix in sequence with 
captions. Prefers 5x7 glossies or larger. Pays from 
$1.00-$5.00 per photo. Reports within 2 weeks. 


N. Y. Market Letter (cont’ from page 43) 
May. Malcolm Cowley, the noted critic, will 
make the presentation. 

The Academy’s Award of Merit is given 
annually to a highly outstanding person in 
America representing in turn the Novel, 
Poetry, Drama, Painting and Sculpture ; thus 
the award goes to a novelist only once in five 
years. No member of the Academy or the In- 
stitute is eligible for the prize. Previous win- 
ners of the Award of Merit for the Novel are 




















WRITER’S BOORS 


CAREERS IN WRITING 
Corvers in Religious Journalism. .$2.50 


ky Your Story.... 4.50 
Elwoo 


Eastern Exposure .............. 4.50 
Kalb : 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 3.00 
Kearney 
Free Lance Photographer’s 
SD ois crcintare aicre's'a's nae’ 4.00 
How to Write for Money........ 1.50 
Woodford 
How to Write a story and Sell It 2.95 
St. Johns 
Narrative Technique saenvene e 
zze 
lll | ol - for Writers.......... 3.00 
Practical Manual of Screen 
ied onan daaG ane 4.00 
L. Herman 
Preparing the Manuscript....... 2.50 
sen 
Successful Interviewing ......... 3.75 
arra 
The Writer’s Craft. . , — 
Birmin ham 
Writers: Here’s How......... 1.25 


Reid 

Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
Osteyee 

Writing for the Screen 


ees . 3.00 
Beranger 
Writing of Biography........... 2.00 
owen 
Writing of Fiction, The......... 4.50 
offman 
Writing to Sell...... . $3.00 
Meredith 
Your Creative Power......... . 3% 
Osborn 
ARTICLE WRITING 
How to Make $18,000 A Year 
Free Lance Writing. . . oooe O38 
Farrar 
How to Write and Sell 
Non-Fiction ....... . 3.50 
Spare Time Article Writing f 
e Time cle Writing for 
, —. : . Pee ay 3.95 
Lederer 
Write for Trdde Journals...... 3.50 
arrison 
Writing Non-Fiction. . ...... 4,00 
Cambell 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Giee's Book Field......... 3.50 
Wites 5 for Young Children.... 3.00 
Writing Ju Juvenile Fiction....... 3.50 
itn 


on WRITING 
Modern Criminal Investigation.. 4.75 
Soderman & O’Conne 
ystery Writer’s Handbook.... 3.95 
rean 
Witting | Detective and Mystery 


MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 


ese ea 1.00 
Where and How to Sell Your 
| See Pee 1.95 
The Writer’s Handbook........ 5.95 
1959 Writer’s Market.......... 4.50 
Mathiew and Coffman 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing.......... 3.50 
Burack 
Howe to Write a Novel........ 4.00 
omro 
The Living Novel.............. 4.50 
icks 
Novel in the Making............ 3.50 
*Hara 
Technique of the Novel........ 2.00 
Uzzell 





THESE BOOKS are selected 
by the editors of WriTER’s 
Dicest as the most authori- 
tative and helpful for writers 
wishing to learn more about 
their profession. You’re en- 
titled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days 
if not thoroughly satisfied. 











PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work..... Se 
Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting ss 2.50 
Niggli 


PLOTTING AND REVISION 
How to Revise Your Own Siories 2.00 


Hamilton 
Plots that Sell............. . 2.95 
Simmons 
36 .~- 2 Situations. ..... . 3.00 
‘olt 
Writing: Advice and Devices 3.95 
Campbell 
Writers: Let’s Plot............. 2.50 
Reid 
POETRY AND VERSE 
An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
oblentz 


Com pa mating Dictionary... 2.95 


Improved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 
How to Revise Your Own Poems. 2.00 


N ———_- Di P 
ew ming Dictionary 
~~, 2 Handboo PE nies kaeass 5.00 
First Prrncles of Verse........ 3.00 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 
Writing Light Verse............ 2.95 
Tr 
Writing & Selling Greeting Card 
os aw treee cates tite e sas 2.00 
Barr 


REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang.... 8.50 
Berry and Van den Bark 


Dictionary of Thoughts......... 10.00 

Encyclopedia of Superstitutions.. 3.50 

English Grammar Simplified. ... . 1.75 
Wittenberg 


Manual of Copyright Practice... 6.50 
The Lawof Literary Property.... 5.00 


Nicholson 
I SN 6k 5 oe tcee wc 6.95 
Practical Handbook of Better 
WS ces nae aesticeien 1.50 
olby 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1.00 
Roget’s Thesaurus.............. 1.90 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
Unusual Quotations............. 3.95 
Flesch 
Webster’s New World Diedenery, 
thumb indexed.... . 6.75 
ee 3.75 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Professional Short Story Writing. 4.50 
Mowery 
Write the Short Short 
| SSR apn ee 4.50 
Short Story Writing fer a Profit . 3.00 
Blackiston 
Writers: Help Yourselves ....... 2.50 
Reid 
Writing Magazine Fiction....... 3.50 
Campbe 
Writing the Confession Story.... 3.00 


Collett 


TV AND RADIO 
8 Television Plays for Writers.... 5.00 
Burack 
Eric Heath’s wining for 
Television .... ... 6,95 
How to Write for ‘Television. 2.50 
aufman 
How to Write Television Comedy 4.00 
Settel 
Television Plays . 
Reginald Rose 
6 —— for Writers.... 3.95 


RSereeaamhorsors 3.75 


hayefsky 
Television Writing.............. 4.00 
jreene 
Television Writing and Selling... 6.50 
oberts 
Writing for Television .......... 3.00 
eldes 
CARTOONING 
re 3.95 
riscilla 
Drawing and Selling Cartoons... 1.00 
How to Write Jokes............ 1.00 
Reznic 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 





Payment of $ 





. enclosed 





























Make Extra Money 
Writing! 
You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 


we train you for this work. Send today for our free 
illustrated folder and learn how to “write to sell.” 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 25 
P. 0. Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 























PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories — Novels — Fiction — Non-Fiction 


& Reliable , tg hy 

inor ‘oetry c per line 

caw: * gpa 
first and las 


Sumnna odd postage a Gachenge 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
P. O. Box 1138 Atlanta 1, Ga. 



















Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. Let 
us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, light 
verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 wo ords. Sales ten 
percent: foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell that 
rejected script! Criticism and revision if desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
South Post Office Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 






















“THE FACTFINDERS" 


A complete Research-Service for 
writers and speakers 
Let us help you find the facts and figures for your article, 
book, or speech. Save time . . . you will need us. . . 
Write to 
“THE FACTFINDERS" 
5694 Oakgrove Avenue Oakland 9, California 














Ernest Hemingway, Thomas Mann and 
Theodore Dreiser. 

The Vircinia QuarTERLy REVIEW recently 
announced the awards in the fourth Emily 
Clark Balch Prize Contest. The contest was 
devoted this year to poetry. A first prize of 
$500 and two second prizes of $200 each were 
awarded. 

First prize went to Elizabeth Jackson Barker 
of West Hartford, Conn., for three poems, 
“Yes and No Stories,” “The Names of the 
Rose,” or “What the World Said,” and 
“Nocturne.” Second prizes were awarded to 
Samuel French Morse of South Hadley, 
Mass., for “Star Poems” and “A Poem in 
Praise of Hancock Point,” and to Robert 
Penn Warren of Fairfield, Conn., for “Gar- 
land for You,” a poem in four parts. All of 
the prize-winning poems are published in 
the Spring, 1959, issue of the Vircrnia 
QuaRTERLY REVIEW. 


Obituaries 


Maxwell Anderson, author of Winterset, 
Both Your Houses, Candle in the Wind, Key 
Largo, Anne of the Thousand Days, Knick- 
erbocker Holiday, and many other successful 
plays, died at the age of 70. 

Richard A. Carroll, died at the age of 60. 
He was executive editor of the Gold Medal 
Books at Fawcett Publications. William C. 
Lengel is once more taking over that job. 









a salable short-short, will be mai wy 
ROBERT.  OBERFIRST, P 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING Rey hig, T SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 















Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
If you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 
by all means send them in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 

ROBERT OBER RST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 














By Experienced 
W. D. Editors 
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RATES 


$4.00; each cach. additional 1,000 000 ened 5100 .00 
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The Writer recently stated: 


y”? Los Angeles Times: 


TV producer: 
ntastic rate TV burns up material . . 


Editors Agree: Opportunities Are Greater Than Ever 


“Fiction editors 
port an intensive search for talent,” and that 
Non-fiction is enjoying unprecedented popular- 
“Good scripters are in 
eater demand than ever:” Collier’s: “The free- 
neer is the backbone of the magazine industry.” 
“Everyone is concerned at the 
. Oppor- 


tunities particularly good in the half-hour drama- 
field.’The Woman’s Home Companion: “There 
is a crying need for good stuff and good people. 
Good articles are hard to find.” Palmer Institute’s 
unique training covers not ONE but all of these 
fields of creative writing and makes it easier than 
you may imagine to succeed in ANY field. 


This Free Book May Mean 
an Extra *150 a Month to You 


If you are (1) selling only an occasional story or (2) selling fairly 


regularly, but 


yuld like to break into higher-paying markets, you owe it to yourself to read “The 


rt of Writing Salable Stories.” 


Packed with useful information, this 40-page book tells about easily-reached markets; 


ggests ideas and sources of material to write about; 


ead What Graduates Say 
Reports Consistent Sales 


“Before taking the Pal- 
mer course I knew noth- 
ing about writing. All I 
possessed was the urge 
and a battered old type- 
writer. Now, after study- 
ing with Palmer, I have 
sold short stories to The 
é Family Herald, Weekly 
Siar, and others. One brought me a check 
for $125. I have also received several en- 
couraging letters from big-slick editors.”-— 
Edith P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 


Makes $250 
MacFadden Sale 


Just sold my first con- 
fession story for $250— 
and what a thrill. As a 
recent Palmer graduate, I 
can look back now and 
see the importance of 
your lessons on premise and motivation. 
Your course certainly tied in neatly to 
help make my story salable—Francis E. 
Long, Bellwood, IIl. 


My First 2 Stories 
Brought Me $255 
“Before completing the 

Palmer course I sold two 

stories: one for $110, the 

other for $145,”’ writes 

Adam B. Aretz, Taren- 

tum, Pa. ‘‘They were 

punched out on a borrowed typewriter, 

a two-bit dictionary on one side, the 

Pilmer Lessons on the other. When the 

g ing got rough, I turned to the Lessons. 

T ie answer was there. Luck? Plenty of 

it. But with the continued help I am 

receiving from the Palmer staff I know 

Tj be lucky again.” 


















answers many questions about 
writing for magazines, newspaper features, radio, 
television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas, and experiences 
may be turned into writing profits. 

This book explains how, as a Palmer student, 
you receive interesting, practical instruction and 
individual coaching; how professional writers give 
detailed comments on your own material, guiding 
you step by step; how this proven home-study 
method helps you develop your own individual writ- 
ing style, saves time and effort in finding the most 
direct road to recognition and increased earnings. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside—or 
it may be the beginning of a profitable and fasci- 
nating new life for you. Be independent; work 
where, when and how you please. If you have a 
sincere desire to make good money writing, and 
want to find out if you are one of those with the 
potential for an exciting future, send for your free 
book. No obligation. No salesman will call. Send 
today—don’t waste any more time! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 

#3 * eet S Since 1917 

3 Only School of Writing Accredited 

by National Home Study Council 

1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-69 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 


Seence 
Palmer Institute of Authorshi 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-6 
Hollywood 28, California 
Please send me free lesson package and 40-page book, explaining how 


you help new writers get started and experienced writers increase 
their income. 


Mr. 
Miss ‘ SE SO ea ene 
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Veterans 














Mrs. 
Address arian < Sassen Cea nndeed ese esheenterseneeeueeehee 


City ; ee, ee 
Please print clearly. Veterans: Check here [] 

















1,200 markets - Instruction -- Entertainment 


The master fiction plan 

93 places to earn a fast $10 

The night of discovery by Borden Deal 

All the major markets paying $750 and up 


Tape recording of Arnold Gingrich, editor, Esquire 





